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CHAPTER IX. 
WELCOMING THE STRANGER. 


F the natural stiffness of county gentlemen, their reserve towards 
strangers, their curious reluctance to make fresh acquaintances, 
their distrust of every one who is not at least the friend of a 
friend, a scion of the aristocracy, or furnished with undeniable 
credentials Bob knew absolutely nothing. Cliques and coteries 
were to him empty, meaningless words. 

Where he came from, such nice distinctions had not yet been 
introduced. 

He had a kind of an idea that people who went out hunting 
were all “hail fellow, well met; the sport united them in bonds 
of sympathy and companionship; the farmer was as good as the 
lord, the tradesman as the farmer. At least, such were Bob’s 
notions. 

They showed how ignorant he was, and how extremely little 
he knew of the Morbey Anstead Hunt. Democratic views were 
sternly suppressed by that self-approving body of gentlemen 
known as the Mutual Adorationites. 

When Bob reached the end of the village, he found the cottages 
widened out on either side in order to inclose a small triangular- 
shaped common of about two acres in extent. Here, of a 
summer’s evening, the lads assembled in great force, pitched their 
wickets and enjoyed a good game of cricket. 

Just now, the point of attraction proved to be a neat little 
whitewashed inn, over whose door hung a large and brilliantly 
painted signpost. Its yard was full of horses standing champing 
at their bits, or stamping restlessly as the groom in attendance 
tightened up the girths, preparatory to the mounting of his 
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master or mistress. The hounds had already arrived and were 
congregated on the grass, some rolling, some playing, some 
placidly waving their fine-pointed sterns to and fro. 

Burnett stood in their midst, mounted on a powerful, blood-like 
brown gelding, whilst the first whip occasionally made the lash 
of his hunting crop crack with a resounding noise, when an in- 
quisitive hound, more excitable and less obedient than his 
comrades, ventured outside the circle. 

The old ones, who knew what they had come out for, were 
mostly sensible enough, but now and again, a youthful member 
of the establishment, possessing an active canine mind, would 
exhibit a propensity to make acquaintance with horses’ legs, or 
sniff suspiciously at the knots of little sturdy boys and girls who 
stood watching the proceedings, half in fear, half in delight. 

Then the thong descended on the offender’s hind quarters, and 
sent him yelping back from whence he came, smarting under a 
sense of injury. Bob pulled up his horse, and watched these and 
similar incidents with keen interest. Nothing escaped him. 
He noticed the sleekness of the hounds’ coats, and what an admir- 
ably matched lot they were. He looked down into the depths of 
their honest, wistful eyes, that appeared now yellow, now brown, 
now luminously red, according to how the sunlight fell upon them. 

Mongrels he had seen by the score, but never such hounds as 
these. It was a delight to watch them; each movement betrayed 
high pedigree. One sedate and curiously marked fellow particu- 
larly took his fancy. He was a very light hound, almost white, 
save for a few patches of tan, and he lay on the grass, as if 
determined not to distress himself until necessary, with his noble 
head reposing contentedly on outstretched paws, stained to a dark 
hue by the muddy roads along which he had travelled. 

“Ts that a good hound?” asked Bob of one of the whips. 

“The best killer in the pack, sir. He comes from Lord 
Lonsdale.” 

And now people began to arrive from every quarter. The 
little common was dotted over with red coats, thrown up by a 
sprinkling of black. The sun shone out, and made the brass 
buttons twinkle like miniature stars; it cast a sheen on the 
horses’ smooth coats, bringing their strong muscles into high 
relief, and lighting up the whole stirring and varied scene with 
its clear, genial rays. Overhead was a soft blue sky, across 
whose broad expanse of tender azure floated a few gossamer 
clouds, misty and white, their snowy purity contrasting vividly 
with the distant ether. 

Bob—who was naturally observant—thought that, taking it 
altogether, he had never looked upon so goodly a sight. 

He no longer wondered at the pride and enthusiasm English- 
men displayed when talking of fox-hunting. He could fully 
sympathize with their feelings. 
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For even as he gazed at the bright array, a glow of exultation 
thrilled his veins. In fact, he was so absorbed by all he now saw 
for the first time, that he did not notice a small group of well- 
mounted, well-appointed men who had drawn near and were 
evidently criticizing the new-comer’s appearance. 

Perhaps it was just as well that he escaped seeing the smiles 
of mingled indignation and contempt which disfigured their 
countenances, as they stood there and took stock of their fellow- 
creature. ; 

Luckily for Bob, it did not enter his head to imagine that he 
was furnishing subject of amusement. To tell the truth, he had 
clean forgotten all about those unfortunate elastic straps. The 
excitement of the moment had chased their memory away. 

Besides, he also was engaged in making mental observations, 
and had already taken a rapid survey of the assembled field. 

Some few elegant sportsmen he marked down in his mind's 
tablet as “real swagger chaps, regular out-and-out swells.” 
Needless to say these were the Mutual Adorationites. Others, 
again, appeared to be good fellows, without an atom of 
“ side.” 

Yet, curiously enough, Bob’s instinctive desire was to make 
acquaintance with the former rather than with the latter class. 
Chiefly because these extra-refined individuals were rarities in 
his Colonial life, hitherto seldom met with ; and also because he 
had a notion they possessed a certain amount of originality and 
constituted a type altogether novel in his experiences. Perhaps, 
too, some inward consciousness whispered that they belonged to 
an entirely different order—the order to which, by his uncle’s 
death, he ought now to aspire. No doubt they could teach him 
manners. For manners, above all, were what humble-minded 
Bob told himself he was sadly deficient in. His heart might be 
good, his sentiments irreproachable, but what was the use of that 
without fine old British polish? He was determined to lose no 
opportunity of acquiring it. 

Meantime, Lord Littelbrane gave the signal for a move to be 
made, and hounds were at once trotted off at a brisk pace to draw 
Neverblank Covert, whose name was suggestive of the good 
sport it invariably afforded. 

It lay on the slope of a hill, removed from roads and railways, 
and was situated in a scantily populated portion of the county. 
The strong, healthy gorse of which it was composed afforded a 
retreat dear to the vulpine race; and dire was the disappoint- 
ment if by any chance Neverblank failed to furnish a fox when 
called upon. As a rule, the chief difficulty consisted in dislodging 
the quarry ; for owing to the stoutness of the gorse, it was by no 
means an easy covert for hounds to draw. 

But to-day they were fresh and eager, and in their ardour 
heeded not the stabs inflicted on their fine skins by the sharp- 
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pointed prickles. By the end of five minutes no less than three 
foxes were viewed stealing across the rides. 

“Hoick, my beauties. Hoick, hoick at ’em,” called out 
Burnett encouragingly, in a mellow, resonant voice that could 
be heard from afar. 

Nevertheless, a considerable delay occurred, during which our 
friend Bob was on the tip-toe of expectation. 

Once three or four young hounds appeared for a few minutes, 
and gave chase toa startled hare. Bob immediately joined in 
the pursuit, but to his intense disappointment, up rode the first 
whip and administered to the offenders such a punishment that 
they were only too glad to effect a retreat, their sense of guilt 
weighing heavily upon them. 

As for Bob, not being a hound, he was castigated by the human 
tongue instead of by the lash. To his consternation, he sud- 
denly found himself addressed by a stout, white-headed, red- 
faced, choleric-looking old gentleman, who at that moment hore 
a curious resemblance to an infuriated turkey-cock, thanks to the 
wobbling muscles of his purple throat. 

“God d——n it, sir! Where the devil are you going to?” 
he roared out at the top of his voice, glaring fiercely at Bob with 
his small glittering eyes. 

“T thought we were going to have a run,” answered the young 
man apologetically. ‘ 

“The deuce you did, and pray,” blankety, blankety, blank— 
the reader’s ear must not be offended by too faithful a repetition 
of the general’s language—* what the dickens do you mean by 
encouraging Lord Littelbrane’s hounds to run riot? Eh! answer 
me that question.” And once more his flabby, pendulous throat 
became convulsed. 

“J didn’t intend to do anything wrong or against the rules,” 
said Bob meekly. “ But I fancied we were off.” 

“Off! indeed. You seem to possess a lively fancy, sir; rather 
too lively when combined with so very,” he laid a sneering 
emphasis on the word, “small a knowledge of hunting. But 
you’ve made a mistake, let me tell you. The Morbey Anstead 
don’t go in for teaching beginners how to hunt. You had far 
better try some other pack, for we”—oh! the importance, the 
majesty and superiority contained in that word—* expect people 
to behave themselves when they come out with us.” 

This speech angered Bob not a little; still with an effort he 
stifled his wrath. He had no wish to enter into a quarrel, but 
more especially did he dislike squabbling with a man so many 
years his senior. He determined to try the effect of a soft 
answer. 

“I beg pardon,” he said quietly but firmly. “I had no idea 
that I had committed so gross a breach of etiquette as, according 
to you, I unfortunately appear to have done.” 
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But General Prosieboy was not one to be easily appeased. 
After the conversation which had taken place between himself 
and Lord Littelbrane he felt as if his personal honour were at 
stake, and that he was bound not only as a gentleman, but also 
as a M.A., to crush Bob down to the very ground. If his opponent 
had flown into a temper he would have been more at ease. The 
young man’s humble, yet at the same time manly manner was 
just a trifle disconcerting. He must not let his rage evaporate. 

“Damnation, sir,” he retorted irately. “ Yow had no idea, 
indeed! Pray what excuse is that? None, none whatever. It 
cannot be permitted that you should ruin our hounds and spoil 
our day’s sport. People have no right to come out hunting with 
a pack like the Morbey Anstead when they don’t even know the 
difference between a fox and a hare.” 

Bob reddened. The speaker’s manner wus so intentionally 
offensive that he realized at last that this foul-tongued old 
gentleman was deliberately setting to work to insult him. He 
was a high-spirited young fellow, and having once arrived at this 
conclusion, no longer made any effort to conceal his indignation. 

* Will you be good enough to tell me who you are and what 
your name is ?” he inquired with considerable heat. 

Blankety—blank. ‘ What’s that to you?” replied the general. 

“A great deal. I wish to ktiow if you are authorized to keep 
the Field in order, and for what purpose you disgrace yourself by 
using bad language.” 

* Damn it, sir. Do you mean to tell me that you question my 
authority and wish to know my name ?” . 

* You have guessed my desire correctly.” 

“By gad! sir, I’m not ashamed of it,” returned the other 
excitedly. It’s Prosieboy, General Prosieboy.” 

* A very applicable name, no doubt,” said Bob with a sarcasm 
he could not refrain from. 

“ And as for my authority,” continued the general, treating 
this remark with the contempt it deserved, and inflating himself 
like a balloon filled full of pride instead of gas, “ you need be 
under no apprehension about that. I am Lord Littelbrane’s most 
intimate friend, and every action of mine invariably meets with 
his concurrence.” 

On such an occasion, when he was fighting the battles of the 
whole sacred body of Mutual Adorationites, General Prosieboy’s 
conscience told him that it was a gallant and virtuous thing to 
draw the long bow. The young man had to be suppressed and 
squashed. At present he showed no signs of submission. 

“JT presume then,” said Bob, with a twinkle in his eye, for 
General Prosieboy’s grandiose manner had an irresistibly comic 
effect upon him, “that his lordship is by no means particular 
with whom he associates and has not an easily-offended ear.” 

And so saying Bob galloped off at full speed, for a loud “ gane 
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forrard awa-ay ” rang through the air, repeating itself in many 
sounding echoes. 

This time the fox really took to his heels, and he, Bob, had not 
a moment to lose. 

General Prosieboy stood for a second and looked after him. 
Then he shook his head doubtingly. 

“ He ought to be settled—he ought to be settled,” he muttered 
three or four times over in tones full of anxiety and dissatis- 
faction. “And yet ” with an oath, “I’m not sure that he 
is. Mr. Robert P. Jarrett is just about as tough a customer as 
I’ve come across for a long time. However, if he feels inclined 
to show fight I’ll have another shy at him by-and-by.” Where- 
upon he clapped spurs to his horse and rode off for the nearest 
road. 


CHAPTER X. 
CUTTING THEM ALL DOWN. 


“ WELL I’m blowed,” said Bob to himself, as The Swell glided 
over the pastures with his long, smooth stride. ‘ That old cove’s 
boots and breeches were perfection, and yet I wonder if he is a 
specimen of the sporting gentleman. If so, they must be an un- 
commonly queer lot.” 

But General Prosieboy soon vanished from his thoughts, for 
the hounds were straight ahead, running hard and mute, whilst 
the Field were already split up into half-a-dozen different divisions. 
The Swell, too, was pulling like one not accustomed to the in- 
dignity of seeing many of his own species in advance of him. 
Bob let him go, being also anxious to get to the front as quickly 
as possible. 

Although, thanks to his recent encounter, he had not been par- 
ticularly fortunate in securing a start, he soon made the pleasing 
discovery that, owing to the extraordinary speed of his horse, he 
was only cantering when others were galloping, and before very 
long he succeeded in joining the leading horsemen. 

This position contented him, and he resolved if possible to 
maintain it. As before stated, he was accustomed to riding, and 
what he wanted in judgment he made up for in “ pluck ” and dash. 
Although The Swell missed the delicate handling—the artistic 
lengthening and shortening of the reins to which he had grown 
accustomed when carrying his late master—he quickly ascertained 
that his present one was not to be denied. The good hunter's 
desire was to be where he could see the hounds. Bob’s wishes 
were identical, and as he had the sense to leave The Swell pretty 
well alone at his fences, they got on better than might have been 
expected. 

They had already flown some six or seven obstacles and had es- 
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tablished a friendly communication. Bob’s spirits rose almost to 
the ecstatic pitch. His heart beat fast. Through his veins ran 
a warm glow that pervaded his whole frame and rendered him, 
for the time being, insensible to danger. Up to this point the 
fencing had been comparatively easy. But now they came to a 
narrow gap, blocked entirely by a huge fallen tree. 

The leaders pulled up and looked at it dubiously. Somebody 
even suggested dismounting and trying to force the stubborn 
branches aside. Bob laughed in his sleeve. This was the species 
of jump with which he was most familiarized. That bare, slippery 
surface, with its spreading stems standing between four and five 
feet into the air, had no terrors for him. 

He gave The Swell a touch of the spurs. No, to be correct, it 
was more than atouch. He intended the application to be of the 
gentlest possible nature, but somehow or other the rowels re- 
mained fixed in the animal’s sides—and the next moment they 
were over, though not without a scramble. 

Still, he had shown these hard-riding Morbey Anstead gentle- 
men that the thing was possible to jump, and before many seconds 
had gone by he was joined by Burnett. At length, after the 
obstacle had been considerably diminished, several other Nimrods 
hardened their hearts, whilst the timid went off in search of a 

ate. : 

Lord Littelbrane was one of those who had viewed Bob’s per- 
formance. 

“ He’s a deuce of a fellow to ride, that nephew of Straightem’s,” 
he observed to Genera] Prosieboy, as the road division joined 
them. “A deuce of a fellow, though he knows nothing whatever 
about it.” 

“1’ll tell you what he can do as well,” said the general with 
venomous animation. 

“ What’s that ?” inquired his lordship apprehensively. 

“Talk. He'd talk a dog’s hind leg off. Take my advice, my 
lord, and don’t give him the chance of getting in a word.” 

**T don’t mean to.” 

“ That’s right. I had a tussle with him this morning, and he’s 
simply impossible. Much more so even than I thought.” 

“Did you give it to him, Squasher ?” 

“T did,” responded the general grimly. “But he’s not had 
enough yet. He is one of those gentlemen who requires a second 
dose.” 

“ One is enough as a rule, is it not?” said his lordship, with a 
faint smile. 

“Tt is, but I shall take care to make number two a very great 
many degrees stronger.” 

Meanwhile, Bob was superlatively happy. Every yard that the 
fox continued running he became increasingly alive to the merits 
of the animal he bestrode. , No wonder, then, he was pleased, 
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for it takes such a combination of qualities to make a good hunter. 
A single one goes for so little. The fencing is of no use without 
the speed, or the speed without the staying, and even then, bad 
manners will often destroy the whole. In short, a horse who 
possesses every desideratum is almost as hard to find as a pretty 
woman destitute of vanity, or an ugly one who is not soured. 

Fence after fence The Swell threw behind him without a mis- 
take. There are few sensations more delightful than bearing 
down on a good big obstacle, finding your horse come at it exactly 
in his stride, and feeling by intuition before he takes off that you 
are safe to get over well. 

The Swell was fresh and in an extra good humour. So far, 
nothing had occurred to put him out. The ditches were dry and 
no gleam of obnoxious water offended his eye. Bob’s confidence 
increased momentarily. 

Thirty glorious minutes—minutes full of concentrated enjoy- 
ment—had elapsed since the fox broke covert. But the pace had 
burst him, and he now held out signals of distress. Burnett’s 
sharp eyes spied him stealing wearily down a hedge-row, carrying 
his brush low and his head outstretched, yet with every faculty 
intent on making his escape. 

But how to get into the same field ? 

The fence that surrounded it: was absolutely unjumpable. It 
consisted of a huge bullfinch, black as Erebus, some eight or 
ten feet in height and bordered on either side by a stiff ox 
rail. 

The boldest Nimrod present recognized that it would be sheer 
lunacy to attempt such an obstacle. There was but one means of 
ingress, namely, through a five-barred gate, but this proved to 
be securely chained and padlocked. With the smallest possible 
delay a couple of horsemen dismounted and endeavoured to take 
the gate off its hinges. No, it would not yield an inch. The 
assembled group were done. They stood looking at the timber 
barrier in dismay, whilst hounds burst into a bloodthirsty chorus 
and raced across the green sward. Burnett cursed the fate that 
had mounted him on a horse bad at rails. He hesitated and his 
companions hesitated too. Even in the far-famed Shires, a five- 
harred gate is a thing not often jumped, but it is done sometimes, 
and generally either by a well-known bruiser or else by a com- 
plete novice. 

There was one novice present who felt desperate, and who 
moreover was in a state of such intense physical ecstasy as ren- 
dered him impervious to fear. 

“© Make way,” he called out excitedly. And then he rode reso- 
lutely at the gate. 

For a brief second, The Swell did not seem altogether certain 
whether his rider were in earnest. The next, reassured by that 
subtle electric current which surely exists between man and horse 
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and speechlessly communicates to each, the other’s intention, he 
cocked his small ears and gathered himself well together. 

Then with a powerful twist of his hind quarters, he flung over 
the gate, just tapping it lightly with one hoof, and landed safely 
on the other side. It was both high and stiff, and Bob, conscious 
of the difficulty of the jump, cast a hasty backward glance to see 
who intended following in his wake. 

But nobody showed any disposition to emulate his example, es- 
pecially as the leading hounds were already beginning to turn. 

Lord Littelbrane watched Bob’s performance in silence. If 
there was one thing he respected more than another it was cour- 
age ; perhaps because he suspected a deficiency of that quality in 
his own nature, although nothing would have induced him to 
admit the fact. Something very like a tear gathered in his dull 
blue eyes. 

He turned away, and as he did so, almost came into collision 


with General Prosieboy. 


“ Prosieboy,” he said mournfully, “I have never felt the loss 
of poor, dear Harry so much as at this moment. We have no- 
body left to ride for us now.” 

“Why, my lord! What’s the matter ?” 

“The matter!” he replied in tones of indescribable misery. 
“That terrible person”—a shudder went through his delicate 
frame— that nephew of Harry’s, has just jumped a five-barred 
gate and cut us all down.” 

“ The devil he has! Well, I’m not surprised to hear it. He’s 
mad enough for anything.” 

“Yes, but not another man dared follow. Even Burnett turned 
away.” 

* And quite right, too,” said General Prosieboy, who was by no 
means an advocate of risking one’s neck through the taking of 
hazardous leaps. 

“It’s a shameful thing to let this Colonial fellow take the shine 
out of all our best men,” returned Lord Littelbrane. Then, with 
an unwonted burst of emotion, he added: “Oh! Harry, Harry, 
dear old man; this would never have happened had you still been 
in the land of the living. The glory of the Morbey Anstead has 
departed.” 

After clearing the five-barred gate as related, Bob experienced 
a few moments of triumphant elation ; he leant forward and patted 
Tae Swell’s bright, slender bay neck. But before many minutes 
his elation changed to dismay. 

First, he was a little disconcerted at finding himself entirely 
alone. Second, he was not altogether certain how to proceed, and 
third, he perceived that the hounds had turned sharp back. The 
last. circumstance was the most annoying of the three. For, as 
there was but one way into the field, so was there but one way 
out, and that the same. 
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Now it is one thing to charge a dangerous obstacle when the 
fury of the chase is upon you, when your blood is heated to almost 
fever pitch, and dozens of critical eyes are watching your perfor- 
mance ; but it is a very different affair having to retrace your 
footsteps in solitude, perhaps doubting the wisdom of your action 
in the first instance. It is astonishing under such circumstances 
how much bigger the original leap looks. 

As so often happens out hunting, it proved a case of the timid 
finding themselves better off than the brave. The former were 
now in the same field with the hounds. 

Bob alone was separated from them. He glanced at the gate. 
There was no other possible mode of joining his companions. It 
looked horribly big, and to make matters worse, the take-off was 
now slightly up-hill, and indented by hoof-marks of cattle. He 
saw that he must not give himself time to think. If the thing 
were to be done at all, it must be done at once. 

But perhaps what decided him was the sight of the noble master 
and his choleric old friend staring at him from their point of 
vantage with evident amusement. 

He resolved to fall rather than let himself be laughed at by 
them, and sure enough, fall he did. The Swell made a gallant 
effort, but he tripped over some uneven ground just as he took off, 
and hitting the gate hard with both fore-legs, turned a complete 
somersault. Bob was a little shaken, but not really hurt, and soon 
recovered from the shock. He did not mind the disaster one bit ; 
but what did get his monkey up, was seeing those two stuck-up, 
stand-off men close by never offer to give him the least assis- 
tance. He thought it downright ungentlemanly of them, and 
felt their conduct very keenly ; especially as he overheard General 
Prosieboy say scoffingly : 

“Ha, ha! Tried to show off once too often. Glad he found 
out his mistake.” 

The other nodded his colourless head, and then they rode away 
together. 

But if the Mutual Adorationites were not kind, others 
were. 

A jolly, good-natured farmer immediately rushed to the rescue, 
saying admiringly: ; 

“Gad! sir. But that was a gallant jump of yours, and a real 
nasty one into the bargain ; I hope you are none the worse for the 
roll?” 

“Not the least, thank you,” said Bob, beginning to recover from 
the annoyance occasioned by Lord Littelbrane’s and General 
Prosieboy’s conduct. ‘ And fortunately the horse is not injured 
either. At least, as far as I can judge.” 

“Ah! That’s lucky, for he’s a good ’un. Many’s the time I 
have seen the late Captain Straightem ride him to hounds.” 

“ By-the-by,” said Bob, “perhaps you can tell me who that 
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small, fair-haired, drab faced man is, speaking to General Prosie- 
boy.” 

The farmer looked in the direction indicated. 

“That ! ” he said, as if astonished at his companion’s ignorance. 
“Oh! that is Lord Littelbrane.” 

“T thought so,” responded Bob. “What sort of a fellow is 
he?” 

“ That’s rayther a difficult question for me to answer, sir, seeing 
as how I am one of his lordship’s principal tenants.” 

But Bob had already discovered what he wanted to know from 
the man’s manner. 

“Never mind,” he said; “I understand. If a question is 
difficult to answer, nine times out of ten it answers itself.” 

“You’re uncommon sharp, sir,” said his companion. 

“Think so?” said Bob. ‘ Not sharp enough, I am afraid, to 
pick up good manners from your English gentleman.” 

With which enigmatical remark, being now fairly mounted, he 
rode off to rejoin the hounds, who were already a couple of fields 
distant. 


CHAPTER XI. 
GENERAL PROSIEBOY COMES TO THE FRONT. 


Bos urged The Swell to his speed and soon overtook the pack. 
He reached them in the nick of time, for this good, bold fox, 
finding himself sorely pressed, after dodging round some farm 
premises to regain his lost wind, once more faced the open, in 
hopes of gaining Amberside Hill, some two or three miles further 
on. 

The gallant fellow put on a desperate spurt. He knew it was 
the last of which he was capable. The country was strong and 
thickly fenced. For another ten minutes the fun continued fast 
and furious. 

As if anxious to wipe out the indignity of a fall, The Swell 
jumped brilliantly, and completely re-established the high opinion 
he had hitherto held in the estimation of his rider. Such glorious 
excitement soon made Bob forget his resentment against Lord 
Littelbrane and General Prosieboy. He felt on good terms with 
all mankind, himself and his horse in particular. 

For the hounds were in full cry now, pursuing the failing 
quarry with wide-open jaws, red hanging tongues, gleaming eyes 
and upright bristles. Only one more field separated poor Pug 
from Amberside Hill. His foes were bent on pulling him down 
before he reached it. He was equally determined to baffle them. 
It meant life to ‘him, only a mouthful of unsavoury food to them. 

But though he toiled on gamely, he was now in full view, and 
the baying of the hounds and the yelling of his human enemies 
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served still further to terrify and dishearten him. He just 
managed to creep through the last fence dividing the road from 
Amberside Hill, and lay down panting in the ditch, where, hidden 
by dead brown leaves and yellow edish, his body was almost 
undiscernible. If by this ruse he could but gain a few moments, 
then he might steal into the covert, and seek the shelter of a 
friendly earth. His calculations proved correct, for one by one 
the eager hounds flashed over him and disappeared in the wood 
beyond. 

Excited by the prospect of a near finish to so good a run, every 
horseman was on his mettle. They did not heed the stiff top- 
binder that ran through the fence, but charged it in a dozen 
different places. 

Crash! crash! and two sportsmen bit the dust simultaneously, 
rolling over into the road, more forcibly than pleasantly. 

Bob got over all right, and hearing the noise of falling bodies, 
turned to see who the unfortunates were. To his surprise, he per- 
ceived that the one nearest to him was no less a personage than 
General Prosieboy, who, inspired by the universal enthusiasm, had 
for once ventured on so formidable a leap. 

He was a stout man and a heavy, and he did not fall easily. 
Few people do when they weigh over fifteen stone and have 
passed sixty years of age. For several seconds he lay immovable. 
Perhaps he was more frightened than hurt, but anyhow the sight 
of his white hairs mingling with the dust filled Bob with a senti- 
ment of compassion. 

“Good for evil,” he said to himself; and in another minute he 
was off his horse and lifting the general from the ground. He 
wiped him clean, caught his hunter, and finally—when he had 
ascertained that no great damage had been inflicted—helped him 
to remount. 

All this time General Prosieboy spoke not a word. He 
accepted the attentions bestowed as if they were his due. At 
last, he gathered up his reins and prepared to move on. At that 
moment, Bob, seized by a sudden desire for reconciliation, and 
also prompted by his good-natured Australian hospitality, looked 
up at the great M.A. with a pair of honest, pleading brown eyes, 
and said: 

“Hullo! old chap. Don’t you think you and I might just as 
well be friends ? ” 

To do the general justice, taken by surprise, for one single 
moment he relented. 

Perhaps Bob saw the softened expression of his face, for he con- 
tinued in tones of greater confidence: ‘I’m all alone, and deuced 
dull I find it. We have not been formally introduced to each 
other, but what do you say to coming and taking ‘ pot luck’ with 
me this evening at Straightem Court? Eh?” And as he spoke, 
he settled one of the general’s gouty old feet in the stirrup. , 
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But that gentleman, ashamed of his momentary weakness, and 
indignant with himself for having experienced it, had recovered 
from any temporary feeling of softness. He now considered it 
incumbent upon him to be doubly severe and repulsive in order to 
atone for the lapse of dignity, which owing to peculiar conditions, 
had unfortunately already taken place. He must not let the 
enemy see that there was any joint in his armour. 

Consequently he drew himself up in his saddle, protruded his 
chest, and fixing his cold, gimlet-like eye on the audacious Bob, 
said in a solemnly frigid voice, as if his feelings were outraged 
beyond description : 

*“ Young man, I make a point of never dining with persons 
whose acquaintance I have not had the pleasure of making in a 
proper and orthodox manner. The fact is, there are so many out- 
siders come to hunt with these hounds that it is impossible to be 
too particular. Under these circumstances I must decline the 
honour of taking ‘ pot luck’ with one who is a complete stranger 
to me and likely to remain so.” 

So saying, and without uttering a single word of thanks for 
kindness received, he trotted off to a field close by, into which poor 
Reynard’s body had been dragged, and was there undergoing the 
final obsequies. Despite every shift, his murderers had found him 
out. : 

Bob could only gaze after the general in speechless amaze- 
ment. 

“Darned old fool!” he exclaimed at last, with a burst of 
irrepressible wrath. 

And yet there was something comic about the ancient warrior’s 
behaviour too. It was so very VERY small, and displayed so lament- 
ably narrow a mind. Angry as he felt at his insolence, Bob could 
hardly suppress a smile. 

But how about these celebrated English manners, whose delicacy, 
refinement, and true politeness he had so often heard quoted at 
head-quarters? Were these them? 

Why, out in the bush, if one man behaved to another man in so 
gross and insolent a fashion, no name would be considered bad 
enough for him. But then, on the other hand, the offer of a good 
dinner did not come as often over there as it did here. Perhaps 
that fact made all the difference. 

But reason it out as he might, Bob had received a tremendous 
shock. All his preconceived notions had been subjected to severe 
disillusion, an operation which whenever it takes place always 
leaves a feeling of soreness and blankness behind. 

He had been so humble and diffident, so ready to learn of all the 
Englishmen he came across, simply because they possessed the 
inestimable advantage of being Englishmen ; and now he thought 
that he himself had more polish than they. He might be rough, 
blunt, outspoken, but he would have been ashamed to treat a 
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fellow-creature as Lord Littelbrane and General Prosieboy had 
treated him. 

It took him much longer this time to recover from his disappoint- 
ment and indignation, and during the process he did not attempt 
to speak to a soul; in fact, after his experiences of the morning, he 
laid it down as a rule, so long as he remained in England, not to 
address a single person until overtures had first been made to him. 
He would be on the safe side, at any rate, and not expose himself 
to any more insults and rebuffs. But circumstances defeated this 
intention, and prevented him from putting it into execution. 

Whilst jogging on to get to the next covert, the whole Field had 
to pass through a series of nasty little, awkward bridle-gates, that 
flew to, almost as soon as they were opened. Bob, being mortal and 
a man, had before now noticed a very pretty, smart-looking, little 
woman, attired in a scarlet jacket, a white waistcoat, and a glossy 
hat, from beneath which her small coquettish face peeped out 
very alluringly. An incident now took place that shocked all his 
sense of chivalry. No less than three gentlemen in succession 
pushed by, and allowed one of these gates to slam upon this lady, 
thereby preventing her from getting through and hurting her 
hand as she stretched it out in self-defence. 

The very sight made Bob indignant. There was something so 
currish and unmanly about the proceeding to his mind, especially 
when there was not even the excuse of hounds running hard. He 
darted forward, held the gate open, and although several other 
men availed themselves of his courtesy, insisted on the lady 
passing through before he relaxed his hold. 

So natural did this action appear to him, that he was quite 
astonished to find her ‘waiting for him on the other side. 

“ Thank you so much,” she said in a clear, cheery voice. “ It 
was awfully good of you letting me take your turn.” 

‘“‘ Please don’t mention such a trifle,” he said in reply. “ Any- 
body would have done it.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, and shot an inquiring glance in 
his direction. 

“ Are you well acquainted with the Morbey Anstead ?” 

‘No, this is the first time I have been out with them.” 

Lady De Fochsey—for it was she—smiled, and leaning confi- 
dentially towards Bob, said : 

“You are Mr. Jarrett, are you not, Captain Straightem’s 
nephew?” 

“Yes, how did you know ?” 

“Never mind, perhaps I guessed. Tell me, are the ladies in 
your part of the world better treated than they are here?” 

“From what I have seen in your case, I should say, most cer- 
tainly,” said Bob emphatically. 

* Ah! don’t waste your indignation., The Morbey Anstead 
females do not expect to be made a fuss with; if they are tolerated 
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it is all they can hope for. You see the men think such a 
tremendous lot of themselves, that it is impossible for them to 
think much of anybody else.” 

“So it appears,” said Bob grimly. “ You have hit it off exactly.” 

“Do you know,” and she cast a side-long glance at him, “ the 
highest compliment I have ever received from an M.A. was to be 
told, I was not in the way. Don’t you think a woman ought to 
feel immensely flattered by such a speech? However well she 
may ride, however pretty she may be to look at, and nice to talk to, 
her highest reward is ‘ not in the way.’” And her ladyship burst 
into a little sarcastic laugh. 

“Do you mean to tell me that such a saying is meant for 
praise ?” asked Bob. 

“ Yes,” she answered demurely, “ from a Mutual Adorationite : 
very high praise.” 

“TI don’t quite understand the phrase ; what does ‘ Mutual 
Adorationite ’ mean ?” 

“I won’t explain, because it would take too long, and you so soon 
will find out for yourself. But to return to our sex. When gates 
out hunting are small, gentlemen in a hurry, ladies numerous, 
the latter go to the wall. They always do, all through life, for 
the simple reason that of all animals, man is the most animal, and 
the most selfish, woman the weakest, and the least protected.” 

“‘T am sorry you should think so badly of us,” said Bob. 

*“T do not think badly of you,” she replied, letting her limpid 
blue eyes rest full upon him. ‘ You exerted your strength in my 
behalf.” 

To her surprise, he made no immediate answer, To tell the 
truth, he was a little taken aback. Being flattered by a pretty 
woman was a novel experience. 

“What are you thinking about ?” she inquired a trifle pettishly. 
* You seem as if you had not heard what I said.” 

“ You must excuse my apparent inattention, Miss ” and Bob 
stopped short, for he had not an idea whether his companion, 
were wife, widow, or maid. 

She laughed outright. 

“No, I am not a miss, though you evidently seem to think that 
I ought to be one. My name is Lady De Fochsey.” Then she 
looked at Bob, and told herself he was very well-favoured, and 
added softly, “‘ widow of the late Sir Jonathan.” 

There could be no harm in letting him know that she was free 
to wed again, if so disposed. Besides, she liked young men. 
Old ones were so dreadfully prosy, and always would talk of them- 
selves. There was a manly strength about Bob, combined: with 
an honesty and good-humour of countenance, which she altogether 
approved of, even although his clothes were not exactly what they 
might be. But being a woman and he a man, she was inclined 
to regard this defect leniently, whereas if Bob had belonged to 
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the same sex as herself, every article of costume would have been 
severely criticized. But ladies are nearly always kinder to 
gentlemen than to other ladies, and vice-versa. 

“The fact is,” said Bob explanatorily, “whilst you were 
speaking, I was guilty of the rudeness of making comparisons 
between your country and mine.” 

** May I ask with what result ?” 

“Certainly. I came to the conclusion that our men would go 
simply wild over a pretty woman,” Lady De Fochsey smiled en- 
couragingly, and Bob, surprised at his own hardihood, added, 
“ like yourself, for instance. Whilst over here, from all accounts, 
she is not half appreciated at her true value.” 

“Oh, yes!” she said, with a twinkle in her eye. “We are 
appreciated after a certain brutal fashion, but not in the chival- 
rous, Homeric way, of which you seem a regular champion.” 

“ Chivalrous! Homeric!” echoed Bob, a trifle puzzled. “I’m 
afraid I’m rather dull of comprehension.” 

“Very. Let me put my meaning clearer. Well, then, in 
Merry England, the pattern of philanthropy and civilization, we 
are regarded in one of two lights. Either we are pretty creatures, 
fatted and kept sleek at our lord’s pleasure, or else we are beasts 
of burden, who have to do all the hard work, and get none of the 
credit ; who screw and save at home, whilst monsieur mon mari 
cuts a figure in the world, and spends all the money on amusing 
himself. Oh, yes! I know.” And she pouted her full lips ina 
provocative manner. 

“No one could associate you with the beast of burden,” said 
Bob, growing bolder as her ladyship became more gracious. 

She laughed airily and changed the conversation. 

“ Come,” she said, giving her horse a touch of her heel, “ those 
tiresome hounds are nearly out of sight. We must be moving 
on.” 

Whereupon they put their respective steeds into a canter, but 
Lady De Fochsey’s chestnut was completely outpaced by The 
Swell, and further conversation was therefore carried on under 
difficulties. Just then her ladyship spied Lord Littelbrane a 
little way ahead. 

** Good-bye, for the present,” she called out, “ come and see me 
soon. Any one will tell you where I live. Your aboriginal ideas 
are as interesting to me as, it is to be hoped, my English ones 
are to you.” And she waved the tip of her fingers. 

Whereupon Bob rode on, considering he had had his dismissal, 
and consoling himself by thinking it really did not so much 
matter what the men were like, when the ladies were so very, 
very charming, and so entirely free from all stiffness and 
ceremony. 

As for calling, of course he should call, and only too thankful 
for the chance. 
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She was undeniably pretty, although after the first flutter of 
excitement had passed, he told himself that, in spite of her 
ladyship’s charms, she was not altogether “ his style.” 

She wanted something. He was not quite sure what; but he 
fancied it was soul. 

It was very pleasant, having agreeable things said to one, but 
then the pleasantness was in some degree diminished if you were 
not quite certain of the speaker’s sincerity, and could imagine 
her making the same pretty little speeches to every man of her 
acquaintance. After the reception he had met with, it was 
extremely ungrateful of Bob to harbour such ideas, yet they 
occurred to his mind almost involuntarily. 

Some inward voice seemed to warn him, that however much he 
might be captivated by Lady De Fochsey, he should never find in 
her the ideal woman, with whom some day he hoped to pass his 
life in perfect sympathy and community of spirit. 

All the same, he was flattered by the notice she had taken of 
him. Besides, she was the first person, excepting Farmer Jack- 
son, who had spoken to him in a frank and friendly fashion. She 
had lifted the sense of isolation that had gradually stolen over 
his spirit, and he felt more able now to put up with sneers and 
insults. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A CHARMING WOMAN, 


Lapy De Focusey had many admirers. Amongst their number it 
was not often she encountered one who had the keen insight to 
look beyond a pretty, superficial surface and seek to gauge the 
depths or shallows of her real character. 

Hers was not an uncommon type of womanhood. A type that 
fluctuates between the good and the bad, and is continually being 
attracted and repulsed first by one, then the other. Stability is 
difficult to arrive at under such circumstances, and scarcely to be 
looked for. Without will-power, that much talked of thing, the 
human soul is but a poor vapid affair. 

Lady De Fochsey was frivolous, and yet not conscious of her 
frivolity ; artificial to a degree, but not purposely or intentionally 
so. Her nature was light, facile, variable, and, unfortunately for 
herself, it possessed certain dramatic instincts, which all through 
life made her seek for and delight in “ situations.” As an actress 
she might have made a reputation, since as a woman she never 
could refrain from acting. She meant no harm by it. It was 
only imagining the world a stage and she the player. Occasion- 
ally some of her parts fitted in very well. They did produce an 
effect. At other times they failed, and then of course the player 
was abused and called a “ humbug,” if not worse. 
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And yet, in the real sense of the word, Lady De Fochsey was not 
a humbug. She was true to the instincts implanted within her. 
That they were changeable, capricious, ever striving after sensa- 
tion, was perhaps more her misfortune than her fault. It is not 
given to all women to be strong and simple, to see the follies of 
their sex, and as much as possible stand aloof from them. There 
must be butterflies, even if their pretty wings are frail and liable 
to be smirched and stained. 

Lady De Fochsey’s conversation was bright and by the majority 
all the more appreciated from the fact of its containing no depth 
whatever. With her pretty face and neat figure, few ever noticed 
if she floundered a bit whenever the more serious topics of the 
day were mentioned, or got hopelessly muddled if by any chance 
the sciences and ologies were touched upon. 

What did it matter? Women were made to be amusing, not 
clever. Nobody wanted them to be cleverer than the men—it was 
only upsetting the long-established order of things, which worked 
so satisfactorily for the male portion of creation. It is so easy to 
starve another person’s intellect and then say, “ You are a fool,” 
and so hard for the person thus treated to disprove the assertion. 
Many women now-a-days want a chance given them—a chance of 
enlarging their education and proving the real grit of which they 
are made. Lady De Fochsey had no such ambition. She would 
rather lead up to an emotional situation with a man, very human, 
very weak, and if a little erring so much the better, than aspire to 
the highest knowledge. She liked experimentalizing and finding 
out what chords and combinations could be wrung from the mascu- 
line nature. 

About the female one she troubled herself very little, except in 
her own individual ease. 

She considered that her duty in the world was to smile 
graciously, make full use of her china-blue eyes, pay little in- 
sincere compliments and by so doing get herself talked about as 
“a charming woman.” 

This duty she fulfilled admirably, though it must be admitted 
she possessed more allies amongst the men than amongst the 
ladies. 

Taken as a general rule, the hunting-field is not a sphere calcu- 
lated to develop the exchange of many intellectual ideas. When 
pursuing the fox, her ladyship was in her element. 

To havea train of young men, no matter how vapid they might 
be, always dangling about her habit-skirt, rendered her supremely 
happy. The more the happier. It was a delight to count them 
up; areal grief to tind that one had escaped from his allegiance. 
She called them her “ tame cats,” and was perpetually getting up 
pretty little scenes with them, that would have been an ornament 
to any private theatricals. Act the first was invariably : “ Charm- 
ing woman—love at first sight.” Act the second—“ Quarrel. 
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Charming woman misunderstood.” Act the third— Grand recon- 
ciliation. Charming woman more charming than ever.” Some- 
times, however, but never when she could help it, there was a 
fourth act—* Break away of captive, charming woman in despair 
—confounded at hearing herszlf abused.” 

It is astonishing how many varieties this little play was capable 
of. The chief actor never seemed to tire, but derived fresh amuse- 
ment from every rehearsal. 

All were fish that came to Lady De Fochsey’s net. She wel- 
comed Bob as a new admirer, partly because she was already pre- 
possessed in his favour by the episode of the gate, and partly owing 
to her own peculiar ideas of true love. 

She was always in search of true love, yet curiously enough had 
never found it. When she had married the late Sir Jonathan, 
fat, red and wealthy, twenty years older than herself, she was 
persuaded the grande passion had come at last. 

It hadn’t. 

Two years of matrimony completely did away with the illusion 
as far as the baronet was concerned. Query:—Would she have 
entertained it if he had not had twelve thousand a year ? 

When Sir Jonathan died, Lady De Fochsey did not weep her 
eyes out. After a decent interval—it was scarcely more—she 
recovered from her grief. 

And now! behold the beautiful confidence of female nature. She 
was so romantic, so trustful and enthusiastic, that she firmly be- 
lieved there was no reason, because one man had failed to answer 
her expectations, why another should do the same. 

She had now been a widow for five years, was twenty-eight years 
of age, and began to feel a trifle disappointed with herself, for not 
having succeeded in falling in love. : 

She was puzzled why the grande passion did not arrive. She 
had done her best to foster it, by reading all sorts of novels of the 
ardent, consuming, soul-too-big-for-the-body type. If anything 
could have kindled the required spark such literature ought to have 
proved successful. 

It helped a little, but only a little, for the provoking part of it 
was, that noble and high-flown as were the theories propounded, 
they did not work well when applied to practical life. There was 
always a hitch somewhere. 

The Byronic young man with dark passionate eyes, hollow cheeks 
and wondrous magnetic power over all the women with whom he 
came in contact—the young man who cared nothing for material 
comforts, who disdained luxury, and did not even care for a good 
dinner, was not to be found now-a-days. The type was dying out, 
and every year became more scarce. Lady Ve Fochsey entertained 
a species of veneration for it ; but even she could not help admit- 
ting, in her own secret consciousness, that living on romance and 
sentiment, and whimscal, high-flown words, might be an exceed- 
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-ingly fine thing, yet when put to the actual proof, it was a still 
finer thing after a hard day’s hunting, when you came home tired 
and wet, to find’a nice warm room, a glowing fire and a recherché 
little repast awaiting you. 

When she stretched herself out full-length on a sofa, attired in 
a captivating tea gown, and read one of the fashionable Spiritual- 
istic novels on the mysteries of the occult; world, astral planes, 
electric forces and so on, she never could quite determine in her 
own mind how much or how little of an impostor she was. 

For she did like her comforts—especially when she could enjoy 
them in private. It was impossible to deny the fact, and what was 
worse, each year she seemed to like them better. But then on the 
other hand how exquisitely divine it must be for your amorous soul 
to have the power of making little celestial expeditions quite in- 
dependent of its mundane body, and go flitting and flying about 
in search of the much-wished-for and sure-to-exist-somewhere 
kindred spirit. 

There was something ecstatic, captivating and ennobling in the 
very idea. 

And then the delight of the kindred spirit! The meeting, the 
joy, the embracing! It is to be feared that Lady De Fochsey’s 
little head was often ina muddle. She accepted every new theory 
of the day, without understanding a single one. 

The conflict going on between her body and her soul verged 
on the pathetic. 

She could not make up her mind whether to throw in her 
lot with things heavenly or things earthly. They both had their 
fascinations, and the struggle was terrible. 

When she found disappointment in the one, she had recourse 
tothe other. But during the hunting season, terrestrial influences 
decidedly preponderated. 

She could not help liking smart habits and nice clothes, nor 
could she refrain from a feeling of triumph when she reflected 
that her waist with a little squeezing only measured twenty 
inches round, and that she could tie a tie better than nine 
hunting men out of ten. 

Such facts as these compensated for a good many minor 
disappointments. 

Chief amongst the latter, had been the want of attention 
hitherto paid to her by Lord Littelbrane. 

As a man, she did not care for him one bit, and moreover with 
that marvellous—what may fairly be called husband—instinct 
possessed by the sex, she knew that she never should. 

He exhibited none of those points which attract a woman. 

He was neither handsome, nor good company, nor miserable, 
nor mysterious, nor magnetically sympathetic. He was just 
Lord Littelbrane, with fifteen thousand a year, and if he had 
not been Lord Littelbrane, everybody would have said what a dull, 
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stupid, uninteresting little creature he was, and laughed at him 
for giving himself airs. 

Although his lordship invariably bowed to Lady De Fochsey, 
and sometimes even went the length of making a remark about 
the weather, she was distinctly aware, that in spite of sundry 
small overtures on her side, she had failed to make any impression. 
Now this knowledge always irritates a woman, especially if she be 
young and pretty, and a flirt. The game may not repay the 
trouble, but if she can’t play it to her mind, then she always 
hankers after it. 

This was exactly Lady De Fochsey’s case. 

Besides, she considered it the “proper thing” to be hand-in- 
glove with the master, if only because he was the master. She 
could forgive his showing no civility to any of the other ladies, if 
he showed it to her. But to be treated exactly the same as 
the whole tribe of women who hunted with the Morbey Anstead 
hounds, women who had no pretensions to good looks, who had 
not an idea of “ getting themselves up,” who did not wear scarlet 
jackets and white waistcoats, and whose waists were as flat as 
pancakes, was exceedingly mortifying. Nay, not only mortifying, 
but incomprehensible. It went beyond her experience every- 
where else. By much flattery and insensibility to downright 
rudeness, she had contrived to 4 certain extent to ingratiate 
herself with the Mutual Adorationites. They all condescended 
to speak to her, but the desire of her life was to get up a flirtation 
with Lord Littelbrane, if only for the fun of paying him out 
for having resisted her charms so long. For that he should 
have done so was in every way unaccountable. She wanted 
to see him incorporated among her “tame cats;” then wouldn’t 
she lead him a pretty dance, 


(To be continued.) 











MISS BRADDON AT HOME. 


A SKETCH AND AN _ INTERVIEW. 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 


HERE is no more popular name at the circulating libraries, no 
name more universally known among novel readers to-day, 
than that of Miss Braddon. “Lady Audley’s Secret” was the 
first of her three-volume stories. It now heads a list of forty- 
seven novels, all of which have held their own in the competition 
of the time. 

“Lady Audley,” “Henry Dunbar,” ‘“ Eleanor’s Victory,” 
“Aurora Floyd,” “The Doctor’s Wife,” “The Trail of the 
Serpent,” and down to the latest, “ Mohawks,” and “ Like and 
Unlike,” they represent a steady persistent march of honest, earnest 
work. If the result is unequal, from an artistic point of view, if 
there is a hiatus now and then which gives special prominence to 
her best known efforts in the pure realms of tiction, this is to say 
that she is on the same human level with eminent toilers in all 
branches of Art. 

Dickens, I suspect, is one of the few writers who always worked 
up to the most enthusiastic height of his ambition. He always 
seems to have written ata white heat. He was always under the 
influence of an almost morbid sense of responsibility to the public ; 
and when he wanted inspiration he turned back to his own work, 
and re-read himself. Miss Braddon is not one of those authors 
who consume themselves in their own fires, nor is she one of those 
plodders of the Trollope school, who write by the clock and turn 
out their copy with mechanical exactness. She has her workman- 
like methods, but she also has her moods, and she has sufficient 
of the artistic temperament to carry her through her day’s work 
without disregarding the pressure of inspiration, and at the same 
time without making herself a slave to it. 

Miss Braddon is not only a novelist, she is a housekeeper ; her 
controlling hand is seen and felt in the kitchen as well as in the 
drawing-room of Lichfield House, Richmond, where, with her 
husband, Mr. John Maxwell, for many years her publisher, she 
dispenses a hearty hospitality, and lives with her family a matron 
and a gracious hostess. Dickens, who was so tremendously en- 
thusiastic about his books in his letters to friends, rarely spoke of 
them in conversation, and Miss Braddon is even still more reticent 
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about her work than Dickens was. She will talk shop with a 
fellow author, or criticism with a literary guest; but it will take 
both of them all their time to get her into conversation about her 
own books, her methods of work, or her opinions concerning the 
results of her labours. She will prefer to talk to you concerning 
some other author, or on the subject of theatres, travels, horses, 
or the progress of science. She is a fine horsewoman. 

When, between her hours of work, she is not scouring the 
roads of the New Forest in the neighbourhood of Lyndhurst, 
you may meet her tearing along the pleasant drives of Richmond 
Park. She sits her favourite chestnut with the firmness and ease 
of an expert. Her love of horseflesh is an inheritance, it “ comes 
by nature.” Her father was the “Rough Robin” of the old 
Sporting Magazine, a clever rider, devoted to country habits 
and pursuits, and a native of Cornwall. 

As a girl Miss Braddon was attracted both to the profession of 
literature and the stage. She acted in several country theatres, 
and at the same time wrote short stories and literary sketches, her 
first little books seeing the light through the press of a provincial 
publisher. She had written many trifles, both in the way of 
fiction and essay, before “ Lady Audley.” The story of that story 
is a romance in itself. Mr. Maxwell had started in more or less 
of rivalry to Dickens’ first periodical a magazine called Robin 
Goodfellow. Dr. Mackay was its editor, and Lascelles Wraxall 
was his second in command. There had been some difficulty in 
regard to the opening novel, in consequence of which the new 
periodical was upon the eve of postponement, a serious contretemps 
in the face of its extensively-advertised date of publication. The 
day before a decision was necessary Miss Braddon heard of the 
difficulty and offered to write the story. 

“But even if you were strong enough to fill the position,” was 
the publisher’s reply, “ there is no time.” 

“ How long could you give me?” asked the aspiring authoress. 

“Until to-morrow morning.” 

“ At what time to-morrow morning ?” 

“If the first instalment were on my breakfast table to-morrow 
morning,” he replied, indicating by his tone and manner the utter 
impossibility of the thing, “it would be in time.” 

The next morning the publisher found upon his breakfast table 
the opening chapters of “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 

Robin Goodfellow did not hit the public. It did not live to 
finish “ Lady Audley.” Maxwell lost money over it; but he dis- 
covered Miss Braddon, whose story took the town in its three- 
volume shape, and laid in the foundation of a lasting fame and 
prosperity. 

Before “ Interviewing” had become popular in this country I 
had called upon several distinguished persons in England for the 
literary and journalistic purposes of two great American publica- 
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tions. I only, however, undertook to make pen and ink sketches 
of ladies and gentlemen whom I knew. My work was literary 
more than journalistic, and I confess that it gave me pleasure. I 
selected my own subjects, and it is possible that there are bio- 
graphers yet unborn who will thank me for my notes when I am 
long past caring whether they do or not. I commended inter- 
viewing under discreet editorial regulation to the English press in 
a series of papers in Harper's Magazine, and in a volume 
entitled “ Journalistic London,” as I had previously commended 
it in other directions. I was only a little before my time. Some 
of the most interesting of M. Blowitz’s contributions to the Times 
have been interviews with eminent men and women. This is not 
an apology for interviewing, but an introduction to the following 
sketch, which the editor of this journal is good enough to believe 
will be of special interest to his readers. 

A pleasant matron-like woman, Miss Braddon (Mrs. John Max- 
well), above the medium height; fair, with a complexion that 
suggests more of horse exercise and the open air generally than 
pens and ink and hard work in a library. She has a broad, firm, 
compact forehead. Her eyes are small, and look a trifle tired; 
her mouth large and characteristic; firm lips, a strong chin. The 
expression of her face suggests an amiable temperament and a 
kindly nature; and, like all authors who are at work on an en- 
grossing book, there is in her eyes an occasional suggestion of 
introspection, which means that their owner for the moment is 
thinking of her work, taxed unexpectedly with a sudden idea, or 
worried with the vagaries of one of the fictitious characters she 
has created and cannot altogether control. 

“We have known each other twenty years,” she said. ‘ You 
were one of the contributors to the first number of Belgravia, 
and if you want to write about me I am sure you have material 
enough, without making a formal advance upon so poor a subject.” 

“But I want to interview you something in the fashion of 
a stranger, as if I did not know you, as if my editor had directed 
me to drive from London to Richmond for the express purpose.” 

* And do you do that kind of work when you are directed by 
your editor, as you say ?” she asked smiling. 

“When it pleases me and I know the lady or gentleman I am 
to call upon,” I said. 

“ Ah, forgive me, I thought there was something of the aping 
of humility in the description of your mission,” she said. 

** But, seriously, I do wish to interview you, and in a business- 
like way, for the purpose of publication in America and in England.” 

* Very well, then,” she replied, “1 have never been interviewed 
yet, but I am willing after luncheon to submit to the ordeal, 
and in the meantime here comes Max, who will be glad to have a 
chat with you, while I give some household orders.” 

The gentleman familiarly spoken of as “ Max” is Miss Brad- 
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don’s husband—hale, hearty, breezy, in spite of his sixty odd years. 
A keen business man, newspaper proprietor, publisher, printer, he 
has been everything in connection with the journalistic history of 
Fleet Street. He had a hand in starting the Standard, and was 
for years the proprietor of the Belgravia Magazine; and he is 
known as well for his general hospitality as for his smart, clever 
business operations. 

“Welcome! Glad to see you!” he says, and we sit down to 
talk over the events of the day, until I turn his thoughts into the 
channel that is most useful for this article. An inveterate col- 
lector of pictures and bric-d-brac, I have no difficulty in making 
him call my attention to some of his recent purchases. They in- 
clude a David Cox, a Clarkson Stanfield, and two examples of 
Linnell. 

It is a noble room in which we are talking—the drawing-room, 
with its three great bay windows. Two of the triple set of bays 
are filled with superb stained glass. Many rare works of art crowd 
the walls. There are cabinets here and there filled with bric-d- 
brac. Easy chairs, a grand piano, a harmonium make up the 
furnishing catalogue. But for the stranger guest there will be 
found a tableful of current books, publications and newspapers, 
and one day this week, sitting down in the glow of an autumn 
fire, we turned over together, host, hostess, and myself, “ Frith’s 
Biography,” the first volume of “ Darwin’s Life,” the current 
number of Belgravia, the Fortnightly, a new edition of “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” the Telegraph (containing its Friday’s gossip), 
a New York Tribune, with the report of Irving’s opening night 
in “ Faust,” a copy of “ The Mistletoe Bough,” and many other 
literary and journalistic works. 

“Frith is delightful,” said the hostess. ‘In one instance he 
tells too much, perhaps, for a certain great lady whose origin was 
humble. Some people don’t like to be reminded of their plebeian 
birth ; others seem to have a continual desire to talk about it. 
The worst of our profession is that one has not time to keep up 
one’s current reading; or for keeping anywhere near the standard 
of a daily knowledge of events and opinions, it is impossible. I 
mean to finish ‘ Frith’ and to read ‘ Darwin’ at San Remo.” 

Lichfield House was originally built for the first Earl of 
Abergavenny. It afterwards became the palace of the Bishop 
of Lichfield, and hence its name, one of the bishops using it 
as his episcopal residence. The drawing-room has a curious 
history. Having been used for ecclesiastical examinations and 
for consecrating serious students to the service of the Church, 
it passed into the hands of Katalana, the famous vocalist,’ who, 
at the height of her popularity, gave receptions here. The house 
isin the style of Queen Anne. Sala says Sir Christopher Wren 
must have built it. The drawing-room is a picture-gallery, and 
indeed the house is decorated throughout with many fine 
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examples of the best English masters. In the breakfast-room, 
among other curiosities, is the little table used by the Duke 
of Wellington during the Peninsular war, and on which he 
wrote the despatch that recounted the victory of Waterloo. It 
is a curious table, so constructed that it is either a despatch-box, 
a card table, a chess table, a dining-table, or a writing desk. 

“Sir William Hamilton Maxwell,” says my host, “also wrote 
the tales of Waterloo on that table ; but here is another thing I 
believe I have invested in and filled since you were here last.” 

He directed my attention to a magnificent bookcase, of English 
marqueterie work. Opening it, there was displayed a collection 
of large volumes handsomely bound in red morocco. 

“The Braddon novels!” my host exclaimed, with undisguised 
pride ; ‘the original manuscripts. It might be said one day that 
no one pen could have written so much and so well. Here is the 
answer.” 

“Show me the manuscript of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’” I 
said. 

“The only one I do not possess; it was burnt in a fire at the 
publisher’s office.” 

* Aud the truth is,” said the author, who joined us at this 
moment, “ Max did not think so much of my manuscripts in those 
days ; Iam sure it never occurred to me to take the trouble of 
preserving them ; and luncheon is ready.” 

The dining-room at Lichfield. House is a plain, comfortable 
apartment. The sideboard was in the famous Exhibition of 1851. 
The chairs were designed by Inigo Jones. The fireplace is a fine 
example of carving in black marble with its attendant “ dogs.” 
Pictures take the place of the customary overmantel. The walls 
everywhere, indeed, throughout the house seem to be crowded with 
paintings. Among those in the dining-room are a portrait of the 
hostess by Frith, a head by Tadema, a couple of landscapes by 
Nasmyth, a Ruysdael, a pair of Stansfields, several Gainsboroughs, 
and other notable works. One has met many a genial crowd under 
this mahogany, the hostess presiding, the conversation bright and 
general, the viands and the wine characteristic of old-fashioned 
hospitality. 

However carefully Miss Braddon may paint in her novels the 
changing fashions of the day, the five o'clock teas in the hall, the 
elegant dinners d la Russe, the formal receptions, the midnight 
routs, the dainty frivolities of life a la mode, there is nothing 
of this kind of thing at Lichfield House. The management here 
is on the lines of the old school of hospitality. Formality disap- 
pears in the cordiality of welcome, and the feast is the feast of 
our grandfathers ; it is not served a la Russe, but comes to table 
in the good old English way—is carved by host and hostess, by 
guests and friends, and there is even maintained the good old 
custom of “taking wine” between host and guest; the old habit 
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of “ Mr. So-and-So will be glad to take wine with you,” followed 
by the pleasant nod, the raised glass, and the frequent healing of 
an old breach in friendship, or the beginning of an agreeable new 
acquaintanceship. 

Making a remark upon this subject, the hostess replies—* Yes, 
I am Conservative in my tastes, and if I am a politician, I ama 
Tory. I don’t know to what extent I am a Tory on strict prin- 
ciples; but I am a Tory by birth and instincts—I love old things, 
old habits, old houses, old customs, old trees, old halls, old 
costumes.” 

I recall at the moment quite a family party that sat down to 
luncheon, a guest or two, and some young people. A Times leader 
writer, a yachtsman from Southampton, and an agent from the 
New Forest, where the Maxwells have recently built a superb 
country house, in which a week or two back Mr. Labouchere wrote 
almost an entire number of Truth. The conversation is general ; 
it begins with the latest theatrical failure, the newest literary 
success, and ends with a discussion of the situation in Egypt 
and the bitter enmity of the French towards the English. 

“What amazes me,” said the yachtsman, “is our persistent 
toadyism of the French, when if England really wants a friend in 
Europe our natural ally is Germany.” 

“Don’t you hate politics at dinner, when everybody is not in 
agreement upon the subject—all Tories or all Liberals ?” asks the 
hostess, speaking sotto voce to her nearest neighbour. 

“Yes; let us talk of books and plays.” 

But the yachtsman has found an opponent, and the debate be- 
came too interesting to be ignored ; and so the luncheon passed 
off merrily, both Liberal and Conservative declaring at the finish 
that there was no material question of division between them, 
that they were both Englishmen first and partizans afterwards, 
and that all they desired was the maintenance of the honour of 
the country and the greatest happiness for the greatest number. 

And at last we have ascended to the first floor, my hostess and 
myself, traversing an old wainscoted staircase and landing, and 
sitting down in a large, square room, with an outlook upon a long, 
trim George the First garden. 

“This is my workshop,” she says, “the usual sort of thing, I 
suppose, like your own, like all literary workshops ; lots of books 
of reference, a somewhat disorderly desk. This block of shelves 
is full of French works. I bought, by-the-way, almost the whole 
of Tom Taylor’s French library. Here is an American edition of 
Dickens, with the green covers of the original monthly parts of 
‘Pickwick.’ Here are Scott, George Eliot, Lamb, Stael, a host of 
old comedies, the customary dictionaries, and so on.” 

We walk about the room as she talks, and I note the thorough 
business-like character of the place—plain, solid bookshelves, a 
desk that might have been made for a merchant's office, chairs for 
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ease and chairs for work, no piano, no guitar; a workshop, and at 
the same time a comfortable room, and with a bright, cheerful fire 
burning on a bright, cheerful hearth. 

‘“‘ These are very common-place books,” says my hostess, taking 
from a shelf one of several small volumes. I don’t do anything 
in this way as systematically as our friend Sala, nor on the elabo- 
rate plan of poor Charles Reade.” 

She handed me a volume. It was full of carefully-written 
extracts from books and newspapers. 

“ Anything that strikes me very much during my reading I 
preserve in this way.” 

* Now tell me,” I say, as we sit down by the fire, “something 
about your working day.” 

‘* My idea of a perfect and pleasant day,” she says, “is to devote 
the whole of it to writing and reading; when I say the whole of 
it, I mean from breakfast at ten, say until dinner at seven, with 
intervals of strong tea, and sometimes a little luncheon. I can do 
this four days during the week and enjoy it, and get through a 
lot of work, if I have the other two for riding, and more especially 
for hunting.” 

*‘And your reading? Who are your favourite authors, as the 
new inquisitorial autograph books put it ?” 

“Well, I must confess that I have read very few of my con- 
temporary novelists; I think I have read more French stories 
than English. I have read and am fond of George Eliot, Rhoda 
Broughton, Wilkie Collins, of course ; and I know my Thackeray, 
my Dickens, and my Scott. I always say that I owe ‘ Lady 
Audley’s Secret’ to the ‘Woman in White.’ Wilkie Collins is 
assuredly my literary father. My admiration for ‘The Woman in 
White’ inspired me with the idea of ‘ Lady Audley’ as a novel of 
construction and character. Previously my efforts had been in the 
didactic direction of Bulwer, long conversations, a great deal of 
sentiment ; you know what I mean. I suppose every young writer 
starts with an ideal author; Bulwer was mine, and the late Lord 
Lytton took great interest in my work. He undertook to correct 
and criticize my first story, and from both him and his son, the 
present Lord Lytton, I have received many charming and valuable 
letters. The late Earl wrote me long criticisms of almost. every 
book I wrote, not mere complimentary letters, but fault-finding 
letters, pointing out where he thought I was wrong, and—being 
very generous, of course—what he thought were good points in my 
work. I dedicated ‘Lady Audley’ to him. He was the first 
author of note to give me any real encouragement. I think I 
have no hesitation in saying that all round Dickens has given me 
more pleasure than any other writer. Charles Reade I admired 
greatly, both as a man and an author. I think he was one of the 
most powerful of our English writers, and what a world of tender- 
ness of thought he brought into his work!” 
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“ You are writing three novels for Leng and Co., of Sheffield ?” 

“ Yes, to run over a period of three years.” 

“Can you tell me anything about them ?” 

“ Would it be wise, do you think ?” 

“It is for you to say.” 

“T don’t think it would,” she replied. ‘ You know, how having 
settled the plot of a novel, one frequently modifies it in the course 
of its development; how often characters themselves take the 
bit and run away with one. I might say something touching the 
story I am writing and then later on disappoint the reader.” 

“You are engaged upon the first novel for Mr. Leng at. the 
present time ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Have you progressed far with it ?” 

“Yes; but the main work, and the hard work, has to be done, 
the harder because in the midst of it I am leaving &ngland. In 
the end both the story and myself will benefit by the change. Max, 
myself, three of our boys, and one of our girls are going to winter 
at San Remo. We start to-morrow. We shall pause en route 
at Lucerne, then at Milan; and within the next ten days I hope 
we shall be, settled down at San Remo until next May, when you 
must come to the Forest, and we will talk over our adventures.” 

There are packing boxes here and there about the room, and 
other evidences of what North country people call “ flitting.” 
There are little batches of the manuscript of the new novel, a few 
white chrysanthemums from Lyndhurst, whence the hostess had 
travelled the day previously, and we sat in the midst of books, 
boxes, manuscripts, flowers, labels “ For San Remo,” and other 
tokens of work and travel, and still found the occasion not incom- 
patible for talking shop once the right themes were broached ; 
and at an early date I shall hope to give you the result of what 
turned out to be an interesting conversation on “ Novels and 
Novel-writers.” 

Meanwhile the stirrup cup is prepared in the dining-room ; it 
is composed of choice whisky, with a slight modicum of lemon 
and a dash of boiling water. It is a defence against the sleet and 
fog outside, the precursor of the abnormal darkness which meets 
me later on in the outskirts of London, and from which my host 
and hostess are now flying by Continental express to the balmy 
atmosphere of the “ sunny South.” 
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sé ()* E poor widow was left alone, left alone, left alone,” so 

chant discordantly a party of noisy little school-children 
circling round the disconsolate individual alluded to, represented 
in the present case by a fat little maid of six, and then they pro- 
ceed to offer advice as to choosing a partner “ that she loves best,” 
which sbe promptly acts on by seizing a small reluctant boy 
of four and unblushingly saluting him in the midst of the 
assemblage. 

“Summary settling of matters that,” said the rector laughing 
at my elbow. ‘“ You wouldn’t call it too true to nature though, 
would you ?” 

“ Certainly not,” say I; “our sex has not developed business 
aptitude to that extent, sir.” And I fall thinking of “one poor 
widow,” who found her solitude by no means so easily disposed of. 
More’s the pity. Orisita pity? Well, I don’t know. Here is 
her story for others to decide on. 

To begin with, my poor widow was rich—rich, beautiful and 
still young. For five years’ peaceful retirement after her husband’s 
death had preserved to her the freshness of almost girlhood, and 
at eight-and-twenty Hester Sullivan was distinctly the loveliest 
among many fair and youthful women gathered together at a ball, 
given to junior Royalty in one of our wealthiest mercantile ports. 

I saw my heroine there for the first time, and heard the earlier 
chapters of her story. The rest I gathered later on. How, is of 
no consequence to any one. 

Dressed in black, of some soft shining stuff, no colour about 
her except a cluster of deep red carnations in her square-cut bodice, 
no ornament but some tiny diamond stars in her dark, braided 
hair, she formed such a perfect picture as she sat a few yards from 
me listening to would-be partners though declining to dance, that 
I was fascinated into what a discreet companion called impertinent 
staring. 

“She is delightful: to look at, I acknowledge. Her head is 
perfectly imperial, is it not ? But do leave off focusing her in 
that unblushing fashion, then you shall have an introduction 
presently.” 
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‘She can’t possibly be as charming as she looks,” said I 
mistrustfully. 

“‘ Oh, but she is,” was the prompt response. Put up your fan 
and turn away; I’ll tell you all about her while this gallop goes 
on. 
“She was the only child (by his first marriage) of a Doctor 
Boyce, a young man struggling into practice at Preston thirty 
years ago. Having very little money himself he married a wife 
with none at all. Times went against them; the poor woman 
died when Hester was a baby. He was faithful to her memory 
seven or eight years; then married again and in the next eight | 
years had almost as many children in his nursery. He was never 
a man to get on. They were frightfully poor. A relative sent 
Hester to school till she was seventeen, then she came home to 
make number eleven in a household where there was not enough 
for half as many, and to crown all her father was seized with an 
illness which turned him prematurely old. That was the 
situation when Mr. Sullivan first saw Hester, and, ridiculous as it 
may sound, fell in love with her.” 

“ Why ridiculous ?” 

“Why, because he was sixty years old, my dear! It’s a fact, and 
yet when he made his offer to Doctor Boyce, the poor man, knowing 
what a Plutus he was (‘Sullivan: & Co.’ one of our wealthiest 
firms), hadn’t nerve to say no offhand, but actually turned the 
responsibility over to his child. Just fancy what hung on her 
decision: fabulous riches for herself, secure plenty out of her 
pin money alone for her entire family on the one hand; grinding 
poverty for the whole batch on the other. 

“ Without putting it coarsely Mr. Sullivan took care she should 
comprehend the contrast. He was really an agreeable man, young 
for his years, and pressed his suit with discrimination. ‘ Don’t do 
it to be miserable,’ said the stepmother feebly trying to be just. 
‘But it would give your dear father a new lease of life.’ So Hester, 
who was heart and fancy free, said very quietly, ‘Then of course 
I will say “ yes” mamma,’ and married her elderly wooer ; and if 
there was no love’s young dream in the business, they got on 
wonderfully well together for six years. They travelled a good 
deal, visited rarely, only among our upper ten when at home. 
She improved marvellously. I can’t help faneying her husband 
grew jealous of the admiration she excited. Anyhow, when he 
died—she was only just twenty-three—he left her seven thousand 
a year so long as she remained unmarried; no longer. I call that 
last clause ungenerous, but Mrs. Sullivan never allows a hint at 
such an opinion in her hearing. She has an Eden of a place a 
mile or so out, and there she has rusticated and read and kept 
holiday house for her step-brothers and sisters, and been Lady 
Bountiful and so forth in an unadvertised fashion of her own, but 
she has never entered society till this evening. Now she comes 
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out of compliment to our mayoress whom some folk snub unmerci- 
fully. They are rather mushrooms, even in this city of nowveaux 
riches ; but Mrs. Dobson is Hester’s neighbour, and a very good 
soul indeed, so naturally the two women fraternize. His Royal 
Highness yonder has spent ten minutes talking to our widow. The 
men are elbowing one another for an introduction to her. That 
dark man stooping to speak to her now is Mr. Furness, the junior 
in ‘Furness and Son,’ people with their half million by now, 
I suppose. What a splendid couple they look, Hester and he, 
but—” with a calculating shake of the head, “but seven thou- 
sand a year would be too great a sacrifice to make for any man, 
would it not? That’s her history up to date. I wonder if this 
return to the world will add another page to it.” 

I wondered too; they were certainly well matched, that hand- 
some couple: the woman unspeakably graceful and winning in 
every varying expression, the man with his six-feet-one of well- 
moulded figure and keen intelligent face, physically her equal, 
whether so in higher matters I have never been able to determine. 
Mr. Furness danced though Hester did not, but frequent intervals 
brought him back to her side the evening through. I could see 
his tall head turned her way, watching her across the brilliant 
throng when half the room divided them, and when my widow 
departed Mr. Furness’s arm was the much envied one which 
guided her down the crowded staircase, wrapped her in satin and 
sables, and escorted her to her waiting carriage. 

A good many glances followed this exit. Some I caught not 
entirely of satisfaction. The first, swift, vivid—* Jealous, as sure 
as I’m an old maid,” thought I—from a fair-haired girl in clouds 
of blue tulle, waltzing rather wearily as the two went by. Another, 
quick, scared, but rapidly concealed, from a fine elderly man, I 
easily guessed without my friend’s explanatory whisper, as the 
senior Furness. 

In those glances, plus such as James Furness bent upon her in 
that night’s last minutes, lay indeed the next page of Hester’s 
history. 

One reappearance was sufficient to make friends of all sorts and 
conditions claim her back among them. “I tell dear Ester she 
mustn’t be an ’ermit at her hage any longer,” Mrs. Dobson would 
say blandly, and every one else being of the mayoress’s opinion, the 
most was made of the single precedent, and that autumn saw an 
end of Mrs. Sullivan’s seclusion. To her own amused surprise she 
was wanted here, there and everywhere. A big hospital bazaar 
owed its success to her support, that every one saw and acknow- 
ledged ; it was not every one, though, who knew that the ward for 
which it furnished part funds was quietly completed from her 

urse. The sweet full voice, which in its girlish growth her 
husband had kept solely for his private edification, now delighted 
scores of listeners. Numerous became her engagements as unpaid 
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prima donna to audiences varying from drawing-rooms to docks. 
In a wider sense than she had ever yet known, she began to feel 
the fulness of her womanly powers and frankly delighted in the 
sway always dear to her sex. New rays of happiness shot 
athwart her steps every day, and by degrees there stole about 
them a light supreme before which others paled: the light of 
that mystery which had been but dimly disclosed in the brief 
placid years of her early marriage. 

For wherever Hester went James Furness was sure not to be 
far off. Their circle was the same, and they were constantly 
thrown together. At every greeting each seemed waiting for the 
other; at every parting, separation came harder. By nature as 
by form they seemed born to be mated. People called Mrs. 
Sullivan the “ Winter Rose ;” perhaps it was the work of the yet 
voiceless happiness within her, but she looked surpassingly lovely 
all that season through, a very rose in good truth. 

The man she was winning was no mere boy to lose his head for 
a fair face. Business was bred in him, and seven thousand a year 
was no light sum, he felt, to be renounced for him. But there 
came a moment when he asked her to do it, asked and was not 
repulsed. 

A reception was going on at one of the city prince’s houses. 
Hester Sullivan had been a dinner guest, but the place beside her 
had not been occupied, as had grown usual on such occasions, by 
James Furness. It was late in the evening when he arrived; a 
throng of people gathered round the piano where an Italian artist 
sang. With a word of apology to his hostess, he made his way 
direct to the further end of the foom where Hester Sullivan sat 
alone, for a marvel, looking wistful, almost sad. 

No more delicious flattery could have been devised for the man 
than the glorious glad blush with which she received him. Hap- 
pily they were unobserved, for he kept her hand long enough to 
set all the gossips in the room congratulating had they but 
noticed them. Then releasing it, his own eyes darkening though 
his face grew pale, he said, seating himself on the deep cushioned 
téte-a-téte : 

“Tam late, but here only for a few minutes, Mrs. Sullivan. I 
came simply because I knew I should meet you. Most un- 
expectedly I have to go abroad—only over to Savannah ”—very 
tenderly as she gave a quick frightened start, “on some pressing 
business with cotton growers which my father refuses to trust to 
any but myself. Still, I fear I shall not be back under six weeks 
and I can’t, I cannot go till—till I have said something to you. 
Hester, you know what it is without any words. Whether I’m 
right to speak, I dare not say. I simply must, though it seems 
asking you to give up too much. Will what I have to offer you 
im its stead seem enough to you? That and—my love?” 

His voice, laden with earnestness, his close presence, the over- 

D 
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flowing of her answering heart bewildered her. Tears truly, but 
tears of joy, glistened in her soft eyes as she raised them mutely 
to his. He saw the womanly, unworldly surrender of that reply, 


and yearned to bind her fast with ready promises. But generosity 


must not be hers alone. Certain that he could trust her, he 


could well afford to give her seeming liberty. 
“ Think of it,” he said gently, “while I am absent. Count 


yourself free till I come back. The first hour of my return will 
bring me to you. Heaven only knows how long every moment 
will be till then.” 

A storm of applause drowned what she would have said. The 
musical throng dispersing swept by our pair. The host came 
seeking Mrs. Sullivan to sing, and led her off, James Furness 
following. He stood by her till the end of her song, hardly 
hearing it, only exulting in the thought that the singer was so 
nearly his. Then, as ending she turned instinctively to him, he 
had with infinite reluctance to bid her good-night and good-bye. 

“ My leaving is so sudden,” he said, under cover of examining 
her music, “I had barely time to escape here even for these few 
minutes. By the time you are—asleep, I must be on board 
the ‘Oriana’ and off by the morning tide. For six weeks— 


Hester.” 
One long look that seemed to both a silent betrothal; one 


silent, lingering hand-clasp, then he was gone ; and Hester felt as 
though she had never known loneliness till now. 

For six weeks, long, happy, dreamlike, she had to wait for him, 
counting the hours till he came back ; dwelling with wondering 
fondness on the words with which she would meet him, planning 
how this her own crown of joy should in nowise disturb the com- 


fort of those still largely dependent on her. For all her uncal- 
culating liberality a considerable margin of her income had been 
unused throughout her widowhood. The few hundreds a year 
she would still be mistress of, would be a full sufficiency for her 
father and his now upgrowing second brood. “ He ” now enthroned 
as husband in her heart would readily spare that she felt assured, 
anxious as herself that no regret should cast a shadow on their 
marriage. For herself she would willingly go fortuneless to him, 
glorying in the thought that never would she let him repent 
taking his wife undowered. And thus as spring opened on the 
earth, another spring, sweet as life’s awakening in paradise, opened 
in Hester Sullivan’s bosom, and though the days lagged slowly on 
she could not wish them fleeter, so brimful were they of delicious 
promise. 

But her hours of probation were growing short. It was more than 
a week since she had seen the “ Oriana’s” departure telegraphed 
from its southern port. A sense of tremulous anticipation took 
possession of her, and one soft April evening reached a point which 
drove her restlessly from books to flowers and flowers to music, 
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unable to occupy herself with any or all, overborne with a feeling 
between hope and dread of something very nigh impending. 

That strange presentiment was right. As she wandered aim- 
lessly among the palms and ferns and perfumed treasures of her 
conservatory, she heard a step on the gravelled sweep outside. 
Presently the drawing-room door was opened. A caller so late as 
this was most unusual. Who could it be but one? She flushed 
vividly as a servant came towards her with, ‘ Mr. Furness, ma’am, 
wishes to see you.” Then he was here before his time. All her 
pulses gave a bound of delight and yet she shook like a girl 
as she went forward and met—not James Furness but his 
father. 

The shock of a terrible fear came over her at sight of him. He 
was bringing ill tidings of his son; all her suspicions confirmed by 
the distressed gravity of the old man’s face, the colour ebbed from 
her own as she hurried to him asking : 

“What is it, Mr. Furness? What have you come to tell me? 
Has something happened to—to——?” 

She could not end, but her secret, which no outsider was supposed 
to know, stood revealed in the moment’s great alarm. Love spoke 
in every anxious syllable. Her hearer recognized it too well and 
his head dropped as he answered : 

“Nothing has happened, Mrs. Sullivan, such as—as you mean. 
My son is homeward bound, safe, I believe, and well.” 

“ Thank God,” she whispered softly, her hands unlocking, light 
coming to her eyes again and colour to her cheeks. 

“Then,” with a welcoming gesture, “please be seated, Mr. 
Furness. Will you ” confused and blushing at what her manner 
had betrayed, “excuse my seeming startled, guests rarely drive 
over here so late.” 

“T have not driven, Mrs. Sullivan,” said Mr. Furness, sinking 
into the chair she ‘offered ; “I waited for the dusk, then walked 
from our place. I wanted as few as might be to know of my 
coming for * 

He stopped, curiously embarrassed. 

Looking at him she saw he was stooping, his features careworn 
and deeply agitated. 

“ You are tired, or ill. Let me ring for refreshments for you. 
May I take your hat?” waiting kindly on him. “Nothing, I 
hope, is amiss with Mrs. Furness ?” 

An exclamation escaped him something like a sob. Frightened 
afresh, she put her hand gently on his shoulder. 

“Why, what is it? Can I do anything to help you?” 

“ Ah, that you can,” he said, “ you and no other on earth, Mrs. 
Sullivan,” grasping her wrists and gazing beseechingly at her, 
“T have come on an errand that will surely make you wish I had 
been in my grave—wish it as bitterly as I do myself. Don’t 


stand to listen, for it is a tale not told in a moment.” She seated 
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herself trembling under the chill of vague disaster. . “ First tell 
me, have you promised to marry my son?” 

“ Promised,” she repeated, crimsoning, her parting from him pic- 
tured all before her; “ promised? In very words, no, Mr. Furness.” 

“ But he has asked you?” 

“Yes.” 

«And you put off decision? Heaven be praised! Then there 
may yet be escape for us all.” 

“Mr. Furness, it was your son who would not accept my 
decision, though it was ready for him. But,” proudly, “he loves 
me! What escape do you mean, then, there is for you? Are you 
ashamed of the wife he has chosen ?” 

“Dear lady, no; a thousand times, no! and yet,” with a most 
piteous accent of entreaty, ‘I come to pray you not to marry him 
-—but to reject him.” 

“JT cannot!” she cried passionately, and for a minute there was 
silence between them. Then Mr. Furness drank his cup of 
humiliation to the bitter dregs, and told her why he asked. 

“Mrs. Sullivan, we are counted among the richest people of 
our city. In reality we are bankrupts. My son knows nothing 
of this. The part of our trading under his management has 
prospered. The firm’s accounts I have kept always to myself, and 
he has no suspicion. I have lost tens of thousands these last few 
years in speculations he had no part in. But that is the bare fact. 
When he returns to England, it may be to learn that we are 
beggared.” 

She took a long, long breath. Well, beggary with him was 
better than wealth without him; he had asked her to share his 
riches, she would show him she was ready to share his poverty. 
Granted but love and trust between them, what was there to fear? 

“For you it is most sad, Mr. Furness,” she said soothingly, 
“ but— but we shall not be afraid. It need not part him and me.” 

The old man laid his head upon his arms with a groan. ‘That 
is not all,” he faltered; “despise me as you will, I must tell the 
rest. I have a niece, Mrs. Sullivan, the only child of a brother 
who was my partner; she is left in my guardianship, has lived 
with us half her life; her fortune has always been in my control ; 
she will be of age next June, then the money must be forthcoming 
if she chooses to live elsewhere and claim it. Mrs. Sullivan, it is 
gone! The devil tempted me to use it for a last hope, for a 
foreign investment, which I believed might turn the scale, might 
make us all rich again by now; but now the Continent is racked 
by threatenings of war, money is at a dead lock; if I sell out I 
shall not get a quarter of Lucy’s thousands back; the world, my 
son, will know me for a swindler! If I can run the chances of 
three more months, my desperate venture may have success. We 
may be saved.” 

Hester turned her eyes away, shamed for the ruined man’s self 
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shame; groping through the sorrowful maze for her own part in 
the play. 

“ yt how,” she said, “am I to be of use by doing what you ask ?” 

“Thisis how. Lucy, my niece, has grown through girlhood into 
true fondness for my son. She knew our wish was for their 
marriage. He knew it too, liked her well, and though they had 
had no actual courtship, seemed likely enough totake the wife we 
wished, till he saw you. That altered everything. Lucy marked it 
first, left us when she found how things were going and went with 
friends to Italy. With them, if you had married James,” Hester 
shivered at the uncertain tense, “ she would have stayed, but if she 
hears that. he is free she will come back. If you refuse him, if 
James knows that the child went from us ill and wounded at dread 
of losing him, if I tell him part of my misfortunes, he may yet 
marry her and all will be healed over for some of us.” 

“For some of us,” the bald cruelty of the proposal smote even 
the luckless old merchant as he made it. “For some!” but not for 
that beautiful heart-stricken woman opposite. Goaded by fierce 
instinct of self-preservation, he had laid bare the whole truth, but 
had asked surely more than any man had right to expect of even 
the noblest nature. One glance at Hester’s rigid face showed such 
silent agony as almost compelled him to recant. 

* It must be as you will,” he cried hoarsely, “the honour of our 
name has been like the breath of life to James, but to gain you he 
may even bear to see itinthe dust. Judge forhim,I cannot. His 
mother, who toiled and laboured with me helping to build her 
boy’s fortune, her it will kill. Oh my wife, my wife!” 

Broken down, James Furness’s father wept piteously. The grief 
of age is terrible, it nigh drove Hester from her senses ; how could 
she even think with that storm-beaten figure crouching before her? 

*‘ Leave me,” she said slowly, her lips cold, her voice dulled with 
despair; “I will tell no one, I will write to you to-morrow.” 

He could neither offer nor ask farewell. Stumbling his way alone 
the old man quitted the house, and Hester was left to solitary pain. 

A servant presently brought in a letter, come by the last post 5. 
she read it twice, thrice, before she recognized its bearing on her 
present plight. It was from her step-mother, telling of new troubles 
at home; her father worse, his doctors saying nothing but German 
baths and living out of England would preserve his life. The eldest 
boy, too, just started on his way to work in India, had met with an 
accident and must come home invalided for a year, and other 
cares there were of lesser sort, for all of which it was plain relief 
was expected from the rich sister’s purse, the purse she had been 
longing, planning to empty. 

No such sharp battle had she ever known as the one Hester 
fought through that long, weary night. Not only to cast wealth 
away for herself and others who looked to her for comfort, but to 
fling aside the last straw of prosperity to which the man she loved 
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might cling; to fasten on him, with her acknowledged love, chains 
of poverty, and on his name dishonour, that might tarnish it for 
ever! And yet to give him up, not to prosperity alone, that she 
could have borne, but to the mild cousinly love that must henceforth 
supplant her own! No wonder was it, that when morning broke 
the white-faced woman who rose from her knees to look out upon 
the fading stars felt as if in the dark hours the burden of years had 
been laid upon her, that never a dawn again would lead her on to 
the lost light of love and happiness ! 


Mr. Furness had his note next day, only one line. “It shall be 
as you desire.—H. 8.” 


Ten days afterwards, when James Furness reached land and went 
straight to Hester’s home, he there met only blankest desolation ; 
drawn blinds, bolted doors and for himself merely a letter, “ that 
Mrs. Sullivan left,” the care-taker of the house said, “when she 
went away for good last week.” 

In that letter was his refusal ; final, hopeless in cruel firmness, 
though its sad sentences pointed to something beyond the control 
of either as its mainspring. 

Half stupefied at first under the blow so little looked for, young 
Mr. Furness may have followed up the faint clue lateron. Some- 
thing perhaps his father told unmasked; more he might guess. 
Any way Lucy Furness was soon back from Italy, ready to comfort 
him if he so would. Before the summer was out they two were 
married. Queer whispers had been afloat concerning the firm, 
but they resulted in nothing. European peace was preserved, 
“Furness and Son,” got the turn of luck which floated them back 
into prosperity. The younger man, they say, is more devoted to 
business than to home, but he is a kind husband nevertheless, 
though Mrs. Dobson never ceases to wonder why he did not marry 
her beautiful neighbour instead of “ that little hay-coloured thing, 
Madam Lucy.” 

Hester I saw at Cannes last winter. Her father is her constant 
care, Mrs. Boyce being much and pleasantly occupied in using her 
step-daughter’s money among her own young folk in England. 
Mrs. Sullivan is a grave, sweet woman with every spark of youth 
gone out of her face; she might be nearer fifty than thirty, but she 
is one who leaves her mark for good wherever she goes, so life can- 
not be all clouds to her. 

But when I see her great soft eyes longingly following, perhaps 
some pretty children at play, and when I think of what fate cut 
her off from, then I often wonder if she did right or wrong; if 
James Furness was a wise man or a fool; if it was cruel “ chance” 
or kind which left my “ one poor widow” alone. 

And I wonder and wonder all to no purpose. Others may solve 
the enigma; I give it up. 





“FOR LOVE OF HIM.” 
By A, N. HOMER 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 





PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 
PEDRO AT HOME. 


A ew different scene is taking place in one of the white- 
walled villas in the outskirts of Seville. In the patio, 
where Gonzala so ruthlessly murdered the frank, brave, but 
foolishly love-sick John Beauville, the broad leaves of the banana 
tree and the luxuriant foliage of the tropical ferns seem just as 
green and flourishing, and from thé marble fountain in the centre 
falls the same broad jet of water, sparkling and dancing, with its 
ceaseless, soothing murmur; the very cane lounge on which the 
honest Cornishman smoked his last pipe and told his seeming 
friend the history of his troubled life, is there just as it was, and 
much in the same position as on that fatal night. Within, in 
one of the rooms, the windows of which open on to the patio, 
lounging full length on a sofa, with a well-pleased expression on 
his treacherous face, is Pedro Gonzala. His waist is girt with 
a bright-coloured fajas, from the folds of which protrudes the half- 
hidden hilt of a knife. A broad-brimmed sombrero is carelessly 
thrown upon the table, and, with his head propped up by cushions, 
the worthy don appears to be perfectly satisfied with himself; 
dense clouds of blue smoke curl from under his thick moustachios 
from the half-smoked stump of a cigarette. The furniture of 
the room is sombre and massive in the extreme, and the walls 
are decorated by a few portraits. One, representing a dark 
fierce-looking man, attired in a rich cavalry uniform, bears the 
same features as Gonzala, and the resemblance is so striking as 
to leave no doubt that he is a descendant, though probably a 
most unworthy one. There is a sound, and the door is opened 
to admit a white-haired, shrunken-visaged woman, a lady evi- 
dently, though her form is bowed by years and grief. 

“Pedro,” she says in a thin cracked voice. The man she 
addresses might be asleep or dead for all the notice he troubles 
himself to take. 
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‘* My son,” she continues, this time approaching him and gently 
touching his shoulder. 

“Well, what is it, mother?” he answers at last with an ill- 
tempered snarl. “What is it? Is it impossible for a man to be 
left alone for an hour in peace? I had placed that book,” point- 
ing to a pretty heavy volume lying on the table within easy 
reach, “so that I might fling it at the head of that confounded 
servant did she but. disturb me, and now, just when I thought I 
was alone, you come. Well, and what has brought you?” 

The face of the old lady is a study. At first a pained, grieved 
expression steals across it at his harsh, unkind tones. This, her 
son, to address her thus! Then a softened, more kindly look 
overspreads her aged countenance, visions of the banished past, 
when he, a round-cheeked chubby boy, her pet, her darling, hung 
upon her words, liked nothing better than the soft touch of her 
hand, the gentle, loving kiss, and knelt to say his nightly prayer 
in pure and white-robed innocence. Oh! that the Blessed Virgin 
had more kindly listened to those childish orisons and seen fit 
to raise him up to manhood a comfort and support to her old age. 
This thought comes last, and then she speaks, her voice still full 
of dignity: 

“My son, I grieve to trouble you, and would have sent a 
servant, but feared your headstrong and most ungovernable pas- 
sion, so came myself to tell you that a stranger wants to see yon.” 

“Then, in the devil’s name have him shown in. Why all this 
long and useless sermon? Am I a child?” 

“IT would you were, for then once more I’d strive to mould you 
to what you might be.” 

“A very pretty idea. Well, trouble me no more with all this 
fine motherly advice. I am sick of sermons preached to me in 
this fashion, so save yourself the trouble in future. Who is this 
man?” 

“I do not know; but by his appearance I should judge him to 
be a most unfit companion for you.” 

‘El diavolo! am I ever to be schooled ?” 

“‘ Have you no pride?” 

“None. It vanished when I found myself with scarce a 
peseta.” 

“Thanks to your noble father, we have enough to live upon, 
though quietly.” 

‘‘ Sufficient to enable us to exist, rather call it—not to live.” 

“ Better life in poverty with honour than riches wrung from the 
needy hands of others. Think of your dead father, and of what 
he left you, without spot or blemish: an illustrious name handed 
down from father to son through a long line of brave hidalgos. 
Think, my son, and pause ere it be too late. This man who 
waits to see you has, my heart misgives me, come to tempt you 
to some new and hateful crime. The awful nature of the ones 
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you have committed may be atoned for yet, for the Blessed Virgin 
will not turn a deaf ear to your prayers.” 

“Oh, cease this empty babble and leave me. You will tempt 
my patience once too often, and then I shall vent my rage upon 
you for want of some one better,” answers Gonzala, brutally 
bounding from the sofa where he had lain all this time, and 
with rough hands pushing his mother from the room. 

The features of the old lady are convulsed with pain, and her 
eyes, from which the beauty of youth has for ever fled, are filled 
with hot salt tears at this further evidence of insult and want of 
love on the part of her son. 

“The only way to get rid of the old pest; she is eternally 
treating me to lectures of this kind, interminable in length as 
they are useless in effect. Santissima Madre! she would turn me 
into a whining priest if [ listened to her railings,” says Gonzala, 
pacing about the apartment with restless strides, his talon-like 
fingers employed the while in the manufacture of another 
cigarette, which he rolls with marvellous rapidity, acquired by 
long practice, for he, like many Spaniards, smokes the whole day. 

“Well, who is it? Come in,” he continues, in answer to a 
knock at the door, and in anything but a polite tone of voice. 
His question is answered by the entrance of a rather singular 
and decidedly unpleasant-looking individual. In years he might 
have been anything between forty to sixty, so wrinkled and 
marked had his face become from dissipation and unchecked 
passions. His skin resembles tough parchment, burnt by ex- 
posure to a dusky mahogany tint. His jet-black eyes are set 
deep in his head, and as near as seems possible to his promi- 
nently-hooked nose. He carries his right arm in a sling, and 
his dress is an odd mixture of rusty velvet, fastened by shining 
silver buttons. As this gentleman makes his appearance, 
Gronzala surveys him with an insolent stare, and without any 
attempt at a greeting, exclaims: 

“ José Guieriela.” 

“The same. At your service, Senor Capitano,” answers that 
worthy, quietly eyeing Gonzala in his turn. 

“ Why are you here ?” 

“To see you, senor.” 

“To see me ?” 

“Precisely, senor. I have come with no other object.” 

“In the name of all the devils, why could you not wait ?” 

“It was inconvenient, senor.” 

“What do you mean ? ” 

“Merely that I could wait no longer for the sum you promised 
me in payment of my services.” 

“Did I not arrange to see you at the ‘ Fonda del Oriente ?’” 

“Yes, senor. And had that long-legged heretic not broken 
my arm, I might have waited with patience.” 
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“ What difference could that make ?” 

“ The greatest.” 

‘‘ What, in the fiend’s name ?” 

“The best of all reasons, senor. I had no money.” 

“And you have the impudence to pester me here for a few 
pieces which I happen to owe you. Could you not borrow?” 
Up to this point the face of Guieriela had preserved its habitually 
taciturn expression, but the idea of any one lending him money 
seems to tickle his fancy immensely, and he bursts into a hearty 
fit of laughter. 

“Why do you laugh ?” 

“At the bare notion of any one taking compassion on José 
Guieriela. No, no. There is not a living soul between this and 
Granada, not even a simple old padre, who would value his money 
so little as to intrust it to my keeping. I have played that 
game too often, senor. You see I have an unfortunate way 
of forgetting to repay these small debts. They always seem 
to possess an unaccountable knack of escaping my memory, and 
so all save fools have grown tired of it.” 

“ Well, and——” 

“TI thought I would come to you, senor, just to remind you 
about the little sum you owe me.” 

“ Well, take it, and be gone,” replies Gonzala, turning savagely 
upon Guieriela, and flinging some gold upon the table. “ But 
mark one thing well. Never seek me here again. Your greed 
for gain had best carry you some other road.” Guieriela’s atten- 
tion, at this moment, is too busily employed in counting the 
money thrown to him. A second time he counts the coins, and 
as he does so his face grows dark. The muscles of his forehead 
and neck stand out like whip-cord, his gleaming beads of eyes 
twinkle wickedly. 

‘Senor, you have made a mistake,” at length he says. 

‘What the devil do you mean ?” 

*‘ You have given me ten pieces less than you promised.” 

“ And suppose I have. What then ?” 

“You will rectify the error, senor. You cannot wish to rob 
me of my hard-earned gains. My wounded arm—it will be 
weeks before I shall have the use of it again.” 

“You should have taken better care of yourself.” 

“The Senor Beauville’s stick was long and his arm heavy. 
Curse him! Yet I like him none the less for the blow he struck. 
It was neatly done, and my arm snapped like a palm leaf. But 
above all, senor, I hold you to your promise. You will give me 
the sum in full.” 

“ T shall not.” 

“You refuse to do me justice, and at the same time keep your 
word.” 

“ You have done well. Not another peseta will you get from me.” 
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“In that case, Senor Pedro Gonzala, I shall wish you good 
day. If you will not pay me justly it is no fault of mine. But 
the next time we shall have a different understanding.” The 
Judas Iscariot expression of his features increases as he says 
these words, apparently with the most supreme indifference, but 
in reality with a hidden meaning. A smile is on his face as he 
quits the room with his sombrero under his arm, but once in 
the road clear of the house his rage knows no bounds. A torrent 
of horrible oaths and coarse maledictions escape his lips, and 
with his face pale with deadly hatred and resentment, he walks 
off, but too surely bent on mischief. 


CHAPTER II. 
A WILL OF HER OWN. 


But few changes have taken place at Pentrouel Court since 
Rupert Beauville left it. Inside the old house the aspect of 
affairs is gloomy and no one quite seems to know what is wrong. 
In the servants’ hall grumblings are of frequent occurrence, and 
the stout cheery-faced cook tells the coachman that she “have 
never knowed it to be so dull ever since she came to service at 
the Court, and that must be nigh upon thirty years.” Clarice 
Polwurth has wandered restlessly from room to room, pleased and 
contented with no living thing save Shot the spaniel; she has 
gone for long walks, to old frequented spots, the dog being her 
sole companion on these excursions, making poor Miss Cubley 
half distracted by returning with her feet completely soaked with 
the deep mud of the narrow high-banked lanes. Then she is the 
first to enter the breakfast-room in the morning, with the vain 
expectation of receiving some news from the man she loves. And 
often she watches for hours, from the battlements of the old ivy- 
clad tower, for the well-known figure of the village postman. The 
contents of the last few letters from Rupert Beauville have been 
a source of great anxiety rather than of comfort to her. For ina 
careless, offhand manner he has spoken of his romantic meeting 
with a wondrously lovely Spanish girl, and in one note had even 
given a detailed account of how he rescued her from the hands of 
some fellow, who certainly must have had designs upon her purse, 
if he attacked her with no worse intention. To Clarice these 
remarks are intolerable, the whole story is absurdly after the style 
of a novel, so much more like a far-fetched extravaganza of the 
chivalrous past, than these matter-of-fact prosaic days. And yet 
she feels how dangerously fraught with evil it may be to her, and 
how it may be the means of ruining her hopes for life, for she can 
love none other than Rupert Beauville. What will be the upshot 
of his continued intimacy with this foreign girl, she shudders to 
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think. Andshe, what can she do, hundreds of miles away from 
him, in this stupid old country house, when she longs to be at his 
side, to guard him from the wiles and arts of this too probably 
designing woman? Her heart is torn with feelings of jealousy. 
She 5 borne this state of things for days and she has at length 
come to the conclusion that she ean bear it no longer. Besides, 
an idea has occurred to her. Anything better than this ridi- 
culously hum-drum inactivity, and at such a time, when Rupert 
may be snatched from her by the alluring arts of this black- 
eyed Sevillana, of whose beauty, as a race, she has often read in 
books. To think with Clarice is to act. So one morning, when 
the post has passed, bringing no news, Clarice enters Miss Cubley’s 
private sanctum, where she is sitting deep in the details of her 
weekly expenditure, and pretty nearly causes that good person to 
faint away with surprise and astonishment; but then that too 
sensitively organized lady has, or appears to have, a loose faint 
always at her command; it fits in well, and is effective. The 
resolute expression on Clarice’s rosy lips is marked as she says: 

“ You had better make the necessary arrangements for leaving 
here on Monday, Miss Cubley.” 

“Good graeious me, my dear! what do you mean,” replies the 
lady addressed dropping her pen and holding up her hands in 
bewildered astonishment. 

* Precisely what I say.” 

“ What, leave Pentrouel Court ? ” 

“‘ Yes.” 

“‘ Dear to gocdness me! and where for, may I ask?” 

“ For Spain.” 

“* My gracious! you go to Spain! What would your poor dear 
father say were he alive?” 

“Now listen to me, you dear old Cubby,” answers Clarice 
familiarly. ‘I do not want you to attempt to raise any objections, 
because they would be useless.” 

‘“ But, my dear, how can you possibly leave here? I must come 
with you, of course, and then who is there left to look after the 
place? Mr. Rupert would be astounded, I am sure.” 

“‘ Rupert is to know nothing whatever about it.” 

‘“ How can you behave to him in this way? Why, of course he 
would never have left home himself had he not trusted you im- 
plicitly. Do listen to me and think before you take this step. 
As I have known and served you so long, I venture to give you 
my advice. Let me entreat you to pause.” 

The life Clarice had led with her father, when, motherless, she 
had ruled with an almost despotic sway, the numerous servants 50 
essential to life in India, had no doubt had its effect in nourishing 
her self-will and adding to her perfect reliance on her own ability 
to use authority. So she turns to Miss Cubley with a decidedly 
haughty expression on her fair face. 
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“Thanks for your advice, well meant, I know, but a little out 
of place just now; besides, perhaps it may be useful to remark 
that I expect obedience to my wishes from those about me.” 
Never, during her long and faithful service had Miss Cubley ever 
been spoken to so harshly, so no wonder the colour leaves her 
cheeks and tears unbidden rush to her eyes. Clarice is not slow 
to notice this, for though quick-tempered and resolute, she is far 
too kindly and generous to wilfully wound the feelings of another. 
In a moment she has said a few kind words, with her gentle 
winning smile, and matters are smoothed as if by magic. 

“ Now I am going to confide in you entirely,” she says at length. 
“T intend to go to Seville, but as it would not do for Rupert to 
know that I have actually followed him, we must keep our move- 
ments a secret.” 

“ How is that possible ?” 

“Tt is extremely simple. My plan is this. You will leave 
everything here in the care of Jones, who is thoroughly trust- 
worthy, with instructions to forward letters to an address in 
London, which I will give you. This is Saturday; on Monday we 
shall start from Pentrouel by the 10.30 up train for town.” 

“ And Simpkins?” 

“JT shall leave her behind. Her tongue runs too freely, and if 
she came our doings would furnish endless gossip for the servants.” 
Simpkins, be it known, is Clarice’s maid. 

“Good gracious! what, travel without Simpkins?” asks Miss 
Cubley with pious horror. 

“Tea,” 

“But, my dear, you will find it so inconvenient.” 

“Not with your help.” 

“Oh! well, no; that makes a difference, certainly—but 

“You see my motive for taking this journey is this,” pursues 
Clarice. I believe Rupert is in peril. He might be murdered 
like his brother. A score of things might happen to him, and I 
cannot stay here.” 

“Getting your feet wet every day,” puts in Miss Cubley 
maliciously. 

“Exactly; so I will leave everything in your hands, and you 
can give out, if questions are asked, and no doubt-they will be, 
that we are going to London. Only be sure to say nothing of our 
movements after we get there,” adds Clarice with a sweet rippling 
laugh. ‘And now I am going out for a blow and a breath of fresh 
air for a few moments before lunch, so au revoir for the present.” 
With Shot bounding by her side Clarice seeks the winding path 
which leads down the cliffs to the beach, all the while humming a 
mous air of Rupert’s for very joy of heart at having come to a 

ecision. 


” 


The sun on the longed-for day of departure breaks in clear, 
cold, cloudless beauty. Hurriedly, final instructions are given, 
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good-byes to all her pets are said; Shot’s silky head lovingly 
caressed for the last time, and his cold nose thrust against her 
cheek, with a whine of disapproval as if he knows all that is going 
on, and no doubt he does, poor doggie. The steps are put up, the 
carriage door banged to, and in forty minutes Clarice and Miss 
Cubley are seated in a well-padded first-class carriage, on their 


way to town en route for Seville. 


CHAPTER III. 
WHO IS THIS MAN ? 


To Rupert Beauville, ever since the night of his romantic 
meeting with Dona Isidiore, the time had passed only too quickly, 
and the sunny hours sped by, leaving his mind troubled with but 
one thought, his brother. Had he done aught to clear his 
memory of the foul stain resting upon it? His .conscience told 
him no. He had tried, but failed signally. His intimacy with 
Dona Isidiore is fast deepening into something more than mere 
interest. When he has left her, he finds himself counting the 
hours until he shall be with her again. But Dona Isidiore ruth- 
lessly exercises her despotic sway. What cares she, a finished 
coquette, the tool of a heartless ruffian, whether she piques the 
vanity of this man or not? To send him away and recall him 
again at her will rather strengthens her position than otherwise, 
for it proves that already she can do with him as she pleases. 
So many an ingenious little fib and well-concocted story she 
trumps up whenever she does not choose to be troubled with his 
society. No, dismissing poor Rupert in high dudgeon rather 
pleases her, for well she knows that, moth-like, he will return 
again, the more determinedly to singe his wings. Lounging on 
a couple of chairs, Rupert is trying, with the aid of a Manilla 
cheroot, to digest the ill-cooked dinner served up to him by his 
honest landlady. The threatened symptoms of dyspepsia do not 
alter the cheerful expression of his face, the reason for which 
may be better accounted for by explaining that he has not seen 
Dona Isidiore for two whole days, and is going to present himself 
to-night. He will see her again, and the thought makes him 
supremely happy. 

**T wonder how it will all end?” he mutters audibly. ‘ What 
would the whole county think of me if I returned to Pentrouel 
with a wife, and she a Spaniard? But it is time to go,” he 
says, glancing at his gold hunting watch and hastily quitting 
the house; a sharp walk brings him to Dona Isidiore’s door. 
Lights are visible in the windows of the rooms he knows she 
occupies, and without delay—for he is an expected guest— he is 
ushered into her presence. 
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“ Ah! how good of you to come, senor. I thought you had 


forgotten.” 
“Forgotten! Dona Isidiore; surely you did not think so ill 


of me?” 

“T am not quite certain; you must pardon us women, senor, if 
we fall into the habit of thinking lightly of your sex. It is not 
our fault, and experience alone teaches wisdom. Mine has 
taught me that men are not to be trusted.” 

“Ts there nothing to be urged on our side ?” 

“ Ah! I don’t know.” 

“ Let me ask you, Dona Isidiore, are there not scores of honest- 
hearted fellows whose lives are embittered, their natures soured, 
the whole tenor of their existence changed by a woman’s faith- 
lessness ?” 

“T cannot answer your question, senor; but, at any rate, they 
are well able to fight their own battles. My opinion is that we 
are more sinned against than sinning.” 

“But you cannot support your argument. I am confident 
that men would be different were women less cruel.” 

“Ah! I do not know. But you are gloomy. Come and tell 
me if you can boast of aught as beautiful as this in your 
country.” Touching his hand lightly, she moves towards an 
open window. Stretched beneath them, at their very feet, but 
far below them, lies the fair city, bathed in shadowy moonlight, 
with the waters of the Guadalquiver silently rolling their irre- 
sistible volume on and on until lost to sight. Solitary palms, 
with slender trunks, and tufts of foliage waving gently with the 
evening breeze, tall spires and glittering domes, villas half 
buried in leafy verdure, their white walls glistening, the whole 
enveloped in a faint blue haze which makes the distant objects 
shadowy and unreal. Rupert is struck with the exquisite beauty 
of the scene. The silence is intense; all nature seems buried in 
peaceful slumber, for not a sound reaches them from the busy 
thoroughfares beneath. Dona Isidiore is the first to speak. 

a — senor, have you any town in England as beautiful as 
this ? * 

“None, I fear.” 

“You admit it?” 

“Yes. We can scarcely rival Seville, and yet some places on 
our coasts are very beautiful.” 

“But oh, so cold and damp,” adds the girl, shivering as if she 
already felt the keen air of the Channel. 

“ Not in summer.” 

“Tam told you have none, senor, you cannot be sure of a week 
of fine warm weather at a time; and the fog is so yellow and 
dense that you cannot see your hand before your face ; at least so 
Pedro tells me.” 

“Who is Pedro, may I ask?” inquires Beauville quickly. 
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“ Only a friend, but he has visited England and has told me 
all about it,” replies Dona Isidiore, as if anxious to dismiss the 
subject. 

“‘T have never met: him here.” 

‘“‘ No, senor, I see but little of him now.” 

Two doors open into the room, and the very individual of whom 
they have just been speaking, Don Pedro Gonzala, is peering 
through one of them completely hidden from view by the 
Cordova leathern screen which is placed before it, that entrance 
to the chamber being but seldom used, as it only communicates 
with empty apartments. The truth is, that it is not in Gonzala’s 
nature to believe in any person’s honesty and faith for long, and 
of late he has begun tothink that he has made a false step by allow- 
ing this intimacy between the woman he loves, or thinks he does, 
and Beauville. At any rate he doubts her good faith. Why 
should she not play him false? women are wise as serpents, but 
by no means as harmless as doves. It is possible that she might 
end by falling in love with the Englishman. Why not? With 
this idea in his head, unknown to Dona Isidiore, Gonzala has come 
to play the eavesdropper. 

“ And so he speaks but slightingly of the old country?” asks 
Beauville, pursuing the conversation. 

“ Yes, it is cold, and, he says, so are the hearts of the people,” 
adds Dona Isidiore with a mischievous ogle in her black eyes. 

‘Then he speaks falsely, Dona Isidiore ; have you found it so?” 

‘“* How can I tell? you are the only Englishman I ever knew.” 

If Beauville needed a friend at any time he does now, for he is 
no longer master of himself. The girl's beauty acts like a spell 
upon him, he longs to gaze into the lustrous depths of her 
glorious eyes, to kiss the rich full lips; and carried away, he 
exclaims : 

“ Dona Isidiore, I came here to-night full of thoughts of love 
for you. I can keep them to myself no longer. Listen to me, 
Isidiore. It is in your power to make me happy... Be my 
wife.” 

Dona Isidiore’s face is as calm and placid as if attending an 
evening tertulia, her cheek does not pale, and no tell-tale blush 
o’erspreads it. To Rupert, in his calmer moments, these signs 
would have been evidence sufficient to convince him that she 
does not care for him, but he notices nothing and plunges on 
recklessly. 

“T have money, I have position—all, everything I lay at your 
feet, to do with as you will. Do not refuse. Ah! I have been too 
precipitate; Isidiore, do you love me?” 

Now it does not suit Dona Isidiore to tell him flatly that she does 
not, for then she might be going too far. He might never return 
to the house again, and how far this would please Gonzala she 
does not know. But she is cool, and far too finished an actress to 
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be at a loss for words, so she lowers her eyes before his ardent 

aze. . 
a You are impetuous, senor; you must give me time. I cannot 
answer you at once.” 

‘“Tsidiore, you love me, I knowit. To-morrow I shall come for 
your answer.” 

His arm is round her and before she can evade it, his lips are 
pressed to hers. 

“ Good-bye, my darling, I can trust myself no longer; good-bye 
until to-morrow.” 

As he rushes from the room, luckily he does not hear a half-stifled 
curse of pent-up rage which leaves Gonzala’s lips, his excite- 
ment renders him oblivious to the sound, and with hasty steps he 
gains the street, saved by the merest chance from open collision 
with his bitterest enemy. How he reached home Rupert Beauville 
never remembers to this hour. His brain is in a whirl, his 
pulse beats wildly with excited joy and over-heated imagination. 
How he longs to see her again, to clasp this woman whom 
he loves to his heart; to feel her warm sweet breath upon his 
cheek, her eyes, filled with love for him, gazing into his. All this 
he pictures to himself. Had he but been able to glance for one 
moment into the vanished past and have learnt that she whom 
he loves, whom he has asked to share his life, is the same cold- 
blooded, unscrupulous woman who wrecked his brother’s life and 
caused his early death, how his very soul would have revolted at 
the sight of her, and yet, knowing nothing, how he loves her. Far 
into the night he sits and smokes and drinks deep draughts of 
wine. At length he seeks his couch and falls asleep, but not to 
rest, phantoms and myriad ghostly forms chase madly through his 
brain. He is at home, his boyish years are lived again, he sees 
his mother’s gentle face, bending to bless his nightly slumber and 
softly touch his cheek with farewell kiss, another moment and he is 
standing on the narrow strip of shining golden sand, the snowy- 
crested waves breaking at his feet with ceaseless soothing sound, 
he hears the croak of the cormorant and shrill cry of the white 
sea-mew. Suddenly the scene changes. He is in Seville. Oh, 
God! what is it that he sees? Again he stands within the house 
where his brother bid good-bye to life. There—there’s his face, his 
form stretched out in writhing agony, his features fast blackening 
under the iron grip of the assassin’s brutal hand ; then, clearer still, 
he sees the cruel outline of the Spaniard’s treacherous face: each 
striking point is there; as if impressed upon his brain by red hot 
Iron or molten lead, oh, God! how well he sees that face, and then, 
as if in horrid mockery, loud rings his brother’s death shriek. He 
starts up to hear the echo of his own wild yell of agony, as with 
the beads of sweat rolling from off his brow, he wakes only to 
find himself bolt upright in his bed, but conscious of his awful 
dream as though still asleep. 

E 
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Restless and disturbed in mind, he turns and twists uneasily, 
courting, hopelessly and in vain, the favour of the fickle god. 
The faint pink rays of dawn shine through his chamber window, 
heralding the approach of another day, ere he sinks at length 
into a deep lethargic slumber. The heat of the mid-day sun 
has passed, and slowly the golden orb is dipping westward. 
Unroused from his dull lethargy by the feeble efforts made to 
wake him, Rupert has slept far into the day. Hastily he dresses, 
the subject of his dream unbidden rising up before him in most 
minute and terrible distinctness. In vain he tries to shake 
from him the baneful, unhealthy thoughts of the past few hours. 
He cannot. He is powerless. He feels his human will too weak 
to cope with supernatural agencies. In waking, as in sleeping, 
the pale, cruel outline of the murderer’s face is stamped indelibly 
upon his brain. Remembering his words to Dona Isidiore, and 
longing to learn his fate from her own rosy lips, no sooner is his 
toilet completed and a cup of coffee swallowed, than he is once 
more on his way to her house. The windows and doors of the 
villa are thrown wide open to admit the cool refreshing breeze 
which is just springing up. Within fifty yards of the edifice, 
the thought occurs to Rupert to make his way unannounced into 
Dona Isidiore’s presence ; it will be a surprise to her, for probably 
she will not expect to see him so early in the day. He knows 
well in which room to find her, and, intent upon carrying his idea 
into effect, with noiseless tread he ascends the staircase, passes 
along the corridor which leads to her favourite apartment, and 
softly pushing open the door, peeps in. The girl is within, as 
he expected, and, better still, alone. She is standing before the 
open doors of a curiously-carved cabinet. Pale glimmerings of 
sunlight linger on the jetty masses of her hair, and enhance the 
delicate colour on her soft smooth cheek. The finely-moulded 
contour of her figure is seen to perfect advantage by Beauville, 
as she stands sideways towards him, wholly unconscious that she 
is observed by any living soul. He cannot move; he loves to 
look upon her thus, to picture to himself that she, this lovely 
being, is his own, possessed by him, his cherished wife. She 
presses some hidden spring, and a tiny secret drawer starts forth, 
from the depths of which she takes a miniature encased in 
dainty morocco. This outer covering laid aside, Rupert sees the 
head and shoulders of aman. Without a sound, scarce breathing, 
feelings of jealousy alone prompting him, he draws nearer. He 
seems to recognize that face. Jt is, it must be so. Suddenly he 
lays his hand upon the portrait. He cannot wait ; all courtesies 
are thrown aside; he remembers conventionalities no longer. 
A sickening dread of coming evil thrills through every vein. 
Can she know who this is? Can he be anything to her? A 
score of different thoughts flash in that instant through his 
brain. With a stifled shriek of mingled terror and surprise, a 
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much at the expression on his face as at the strangeness of his 
action, Dona Isidiore relinquishes her hold upon the picture. 

“Who is he ? What is his name ?” he asks in a voice strangely 
calm and without a vestige of emotion. Her face is deathly 
white. No answer comes from between her tight-clenched lips. 

“Tell me; who is this man?” 

“Don Pedro Gonzala,” she replies boldly, as her natural 
hardihood reasserts itself. 

“The murderer of my brother! And you, what do you know 
of him? Ah! your very face tells me that you are foully 
implicated in this hateful crime. He is your lover—speak !— 
this man whom I have come so far to bring to justice, a mean 
and treacherous assassin, his hands even yet red with my 
brother’s blood. Oh God! what have I done to be thus punished ? ” 

Down on her knees she sinks and grovels at his feet ; her tear- 
filled eyes are raised to his ; her hands are clasped in supplicating 
mercy. Even in that awful moment he thinks how beautiful she is. 

“Spare him,” she moans in low, heart-broken accents; “ spare 
him ; you love me, or you said you did. Let my prayers inter- 
cede for him.” Rupert’s blue eyes flash dangerously; his 
teeth are clenched ; and as he draws himself to his full height, 
he seems to tower above this cringing pigmy of a woman, who 
has sacrificed him as relentlessly as she led his brother to believe 
she cared for him, and so caused his death. 

“Woman, you ask too much,” he answers, his voice hoarse and 
quivering with the depth of his emotion. 

“You are good and brave. What will it avail you, though 
you kill the living to avenge the dead? I love him; Oh God! 
you know not how much.” 

“Then why did you trifle with me, why did you strive to make 
me love you, using your beauty as a bait, your cursed arts and 
devilries, to entrap me? Could you not have let me go my way in 
peace ? What harm had I ever done you that you should single 
me out as your tool ?” 

“It was for his sake,” she murmurs in a weak faint voice. 
Again the old longing comes over him to clasp her in his arms, to 
forgive her all the harm she has done him, to bury the past, to 
fly with her. The world is wide, he has wealth, and with her love 
—then he recollects she does not care for him, her heart is given 
to that miserable Don Pedro Gonzala. The thought of his 
ae name brings the hot fierce flush of envy and passion to 

is face. 

“Senor Beauville,” she pleads, “ for my sake, it is all I shall 
ever ask of you, forgive, as you hope to be forgiven. You will 
need it some day. Forgive, and may the Holy Virgin bless you.” 

Ay, how true her words are, he will need it some day ; and how 
near that hour may be none can know. What if he refuses ? 
What if he lends a deaf ear to her prayers? May not his in the 
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hour of need be forgotten too? No thoughts such as these can 
fail to influence.a mind so quick and impulsive, and yet withal 
so gentle as Rupert’s. The rigid lines of firm resolve about his 
mouth relax. “It is right, and for her sake,” he murmurs. 
Then he lifts his head. : 

‘So be it, lady, what you ask, I grant. Never will I lift my 
hand against this man. For your sake, and for the remembrance 
of what might have been. I will not stay here longer, Dona 
Isidiore, lest I upbraid you, or recall my promise. May you be 
happy, and may he be as true to you,and love you, as I would 
have done.” With tottering step, as of a man drunk with wine, 
his head bowed with bitter grief, and mind unhinged with the 
terrible ordeal he has gone through, sadly, and in deep sorrow, 
Rupert Beauville crosses for the last time the threshold of the 
house where he has spent so many happy hours. 


CHAPTER IV. 
VOICES. 


CLARICE PoLWuRTH has contrived to make herself tolerably com- 
fortable in the best rooms which the “ Fonda del Oriente,” Seville, 
affords. Some little time has elapsed since she came, and once 
or twice she has actually seen Beauville, but fortunately only at 
a distance, as hitherto she has managed te avoid a meeting face to 
face. But nothing has occurred to soothe her jealousy in the very 
smallest degree. Woman-like, she has even made a point of 
going to see the house where, by dint of inquiry, she has ascer- 
tained that Dona Isidiore lives, but this was all she had been able 
to do, so very naturally she feels just as perplexed and ill at ease 
as when she left Pentrouel. 

“ How very unfortunate it is that we did not bring Simpkins,” 
remarks Miss Cubley, with a dissatisfied glance round the room 
in which she is sitting with Clarice, and which, by-the-bye, seems 
very fairly comfortable; ‘I have never ceased to regret it since 
we left Pentrouel.” For what particular reasons, Miss Cubley 
carefully omits to state, but probably because Simpkins would 
have performed many little functions which in her absence had 
fallen upon the bony shoulders of Miss Cubley; the consequence 
being that the good but ill-used lady has resolved to read her 
young mistress a lesson, so that when she shall take it into her 
head to travel again, she, Miss Cubley, may not be made to perform 
the double duties of maid and companion. Ably she has done 
it, nearly worrying poor Clarice’s life out. Not troubling herself 
to reply to this last remark, which has been repeated a hundred 
times, Clarice leaves her attendant to moralize as best she may, 
and retires to her own particular sleeping apartment. She has 
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not been there five minutes before her attention is attracted by 
the sound of voices raised in loud altercation, and apparently pro- 
ceeding from the opposite side of the wall. She is about to move 
away, when she hears the deeper tones of another speaker, evi- 
dently the one in authority, using some name which appears to 
her familiar. Her curiosity fairly aroused, Clarice opens the door 
of a kind of closet, which has been built off the main partition, 
and used by her as a hanging wardrobe; standing inside she is 
enabled to make out disjointed words. “I must have been mis- 
taken,” she mutters, and is about to go. ‘They cannot be talk- 
ing about him, it is absurd.” But again she hears Beauville’s 
name mentioned. It is impossible for her to be mistaken this 
time; whatever it may mean, he is the subject of the angry 
discourse. 

“What can it be? In what way are they connected with him ? 
Perhaps they are hatching some plot to do him harm.” This 
last idea takes root. What more natural than to suppose that 
one of these men was a Spanish lover of Dona Isidiore? This 
man, this lover, would most bitterly resent any attentions, be they 
ever so slight, on the part of Rupert Beauville. She is well aware 
that they cannot leave the hotel without passing by the entrance 
to her room, which opens into the same corridor. 

“Not an instant is to be lost. I must, if possible, discover who 
they are.” With this idea in her wise little head, Clarice dresses 
as if fora walk, resolving to enter the main passage just as the 
unknown leave their room, and thus get a good look at their faces. 
Her patience is not put to the test, for no sooner has she opened 
her door than she hears the latch of the next one click, and the 
men, three in number, all Spaniards, too, from their dress and 
uppearance, file past her on their way downstairs. Eyeing them 
all rather pointedly in her anxiety, Clarice remarks the features 
of one more especially, and singles him out for a closer scrutiny— 
he is so ugly, his face is so repulsive, and a terrible scar seams 
his long hooked nose. He returns her gaze, perhaps pleased at 
having attracted the notice of one so beautiful and distinguished 
in appearance as Clarice. 

That man would do anything for money, she thinks, reading 
him at a glance. Scarce knowing what she does, but rendered 
reckless by her fears that they will escape her, and that thus she 
will lose what she so much longs to discover, and which somehow 
she thinks may be of such vital importance to Rupert Beauville, 
astounded at her own audacity, she raises her hand and signs to the 
fellow. The signal is quickly answered by a low bow and a wave 
of his sombrero, unnoticed by the other two, who have gone on 
ahead and who are already in the street. But to Clarice’s dismay, 
instead of returning to address her, he, too, lounges off after the 
others, Not daring to follow him, and satisfied that she has done 
all she can, yet wildly excited by what she has so casually over- 
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heard, she rushes back into the room where Miss Cubley is 
placidly doing some species of intricate needlework. The window 
commands a good view of the bustling thoroughfare in which she 
saw the mysterious stranger disappear, but, look as she will, she 
can discover no signs of him. 

“He has gone,” she exclaims breathlessly, regardless of Miss 
Cubley’s presence. 

“ He—who?” inquires the much-afflicted spinster. “My 
dear, what are you talking about? Who do you mean?” 

“ Disappeared, without leaving a trace,” pursues Clarice, 
craning her neck through the open casement in a vain endeavour 
to discover in the motley thronging crowd the face she seeks, 
but at length she is forced to give it up as hopeless. 

** What shall I do?” 

“Do, child—what is the matter? Why, I declare you look as 
if you had seen a ghost; your face is as white as a sheet. What 
has happened?” Miss Cubley feels curious and cross; she cannot 
get an answer to her repeated questions. 

So she subsides into an unnatural calm, her hands are meekly 
folded before her, and she wears an expression of martyrdom 
difficult to imitate. 

“And Rupert may be in danger,” continues the incorrigible 
Clarice, utterly oblivious of the questions put to her. Miss 
Cubley can bear it no longer; even her divine patience may be 
tried too far. Getting up from her seat with calm and dignified 
step admirable to behold, she walks across the room to where 
Clarice is sitting and pulls her sleeve, gently at first, and then 
with a decided tug. 

“ Who have you met? What have youdone? And what are 
you going todo? ‘There, my dear, perhaps you may see fit to 
vouchsafe an answer to my inquiries. This is about the tenth 
time that I have asked you.” 

This last appeal has the effect of arousing Clarice, and she 
recounts all that she has heard and seen, with the exception of 
her own attempt to speak to one of the trio, which, as it failed in 
effect, is better left untold. 

“What reason have you to suppose that they have any inten- 
tion of injuring Mr. Rupert ?” asks Miss Cubley testily, after she 
has listened attentively to the whole story. 

“ Oh, none that you would consider sufficiently good to justify 
me in thinking so, but I do nevertheless,” answers Clarice, who, 
not having told Miss Cubley one word about Rupert’s romantic 
meeting with Dona Isidiore, and not intending to, feels that she 
cannot disclose her best and most likely idea on the subject. 

“ Any other reason for their mention of his name would be 
more probable than the one you choose to imagine.” 

“ Yes, I dare say, but one cannot control their own thoughts, 
and I never take a philosophical view of things, like you do.” 
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Miss Cubley looks triumphant at this open admission of her 
success in argument. 

“ What I say is right, you may depend, my dear. You see it 
is utterly incompatible with common sense to suppose that Mr. 
Rupert could be mixed up or connected in any shape or form with 
people such as you describe these to have been. From what you 
say, they might be anything, from bull-fighters to robbers, and 
how can he have had any dealings with men of such a stamp ?” 

“What I fear is that they may be the tools of others ; besides, 
one was rather handsome, from the glimpse I had of his face.” 

“Well, all I can say is this; for you to imagine that they can 
have any evil design towards him seems to me simply absurd.” 

“ You see, you don’t know all.” 

“ Oh, indeed!” 

“Yes; or you would change your opinion perhaps.” 

“Then why don’t you tell me?” 

“T cannot.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it would not be right of me; Ishould be betraying 
a confidence.” 

“Then, my dear, if you cannot trust me, I wash my hands of 
the whole matter,” says Miss Cubley, smoothing away imaginary 
wrinkles from the skirt of her dress and reddening with vexation 
at finding herself after long years of faithful servitude not com- 
pletely in Clarice’s confidence. 

The afternoon cup of tea is discussed, and even dinner without 
Miss Cubley regaining her usual equilibrium. 


CHAPTER V. 
GUIERIELA. 


THE next day passes tamely, and yet not free from anxiety to 
Clarice. The shades of night have deepened once more, and 
thousands of twinkling stars stud the dark-blue heavens. Inside 
the “ Fonda del Oriente,” the private sitting-room which Clarice 
has hired for her own use is occupied by herself and Miss Cubley ; 
lights have been brought which dimly illumine the sombre 
colouring of the apartment, furnished, as it is, in solid mahogany. 
Clarice is beginning to think that all hope of hearing anything 
more of the strange events of yesterday is over, and, perplexed in 
mind, unhappy and troubled in spirit, she is endeavouring to per- 
suade herself that the conversation she heard could mean no harm 
to Beauville; she is startled by a hasty rap at the door, and her 
reverie is broken by the entrance of the satisfied and self-confi- 
dent form of José Guieriela, for no less a person is announced by 
the attendant. 
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Collected and full of assurance, he is at no loss for words, though 
the presence of a second individual in the shape of Miss Cubley is 
rather more than he bargained for. 

“‘ Lady, I think you desired to speak with me,” he says in a 
villainous mixture of bad Spanish and broken English, made all 
the more odious by an insolent leer, as if he knows that he is sure 
of his ground and need fear no repulse. 

“Oh! yes, I did; I think that you can furnish me with some 
information I am desirous to have, and for which I am willing to 
pay.” This last clause in her sentence is rather a facer to Guieriela, 
who has had the impudence to conceive the idea that he had 
interested the young English lady, and hence her attempt to 
address him on the staircase, so the plain language used by 
Clarice rather floors him, and at once puts an end to his self- 
conceit. His large prominent ears seem to prick up at the 
mention of payment, and a look of hungry greed enters his 
piercing eyes. There is gold to be made, and for it José 
Guieriela has an intense and insatiable lust, and he knows and 
feels that, in his inmost soul, no crime, however desperate, would 
be too great for him to attempt were he but adequately paid. 

‘‘ And why does the senora think that I can supply her with the 
knowledge she seeks ?” he asks, never fora moment removing his 
glance from Clarice’s face. 

‘“‘T know you can if you choose.” 

* But you will not refuse to tell me how you are possessed of 
that information.” 

“No; it is simple enough.” 

“ Then——” 

“I overheard part of a conversation carried on between you and 
your two companions.” Guieriela’s face changes in hue, from that 
of a deep tawny orange to something approaching a dingy sickly 
yellow, and a half stifled oath leaves his thin, tightly-clenched 
lips. Clarice does not fail to see that her shot has sped home, and 
that he is completely taken aback by her direct statement. As 
for Miss Cubley, she cannot believe her senses ; that Clarice should 
be talking to a horrible-looking man to whom she never could have 
been introduced, and who can have no business there, is beyond 
her altogether ; however, she dare not speak, so there is nothing 
for it but to ply her needle and keep her ears as wide open as 
possible. Thinking that another random shaft may tell, and 
longing to strike to the root of the matter so that she may bring 
the disagreeable interview to an end quickly, Clarice exclaims: 
“Your conversation this afternoon was about a gentleman of the 
name of Beauville.” Guieriela’s manner is confused in the ex 
treme, as he stammers forth: 

“True, lady, it was.” Clarice is more convinced than ever that 
her suspicions are correct, or else what reason is there for all this 


ill-concealed dismay ? 
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“ How much of your plans I am acquainted with it is needless 


to mention.” 
“You will pardon me, lady; that is precisely what I want to 


know.” 

“Then shall I tell you,” replied Clarice, feeling that she has 
nothing to lose and everything to gain by speaking boldly ; 
whether it be all a mere idea of her own or not she will discover 
more readily than by beating about the bush, and she hates 
vacillation. 

“ Some injury is meditated by you and those with you towards 
this gentleman.” 

“ Well, lady ?” 

“You acknowledge it ? ” 

“T did not say so.” 

“ Why this fencing? I will give you what money you ask for 
your intelligence and assistance in enabling me to defeat these 
plans.” Clarice’s heart beats fearfully ; she feels herself trembling 
from head to foot, her fears are not groundless, the man she loves 
is in danger, but her firm and resolute nature asserts itself; she 
sets her white teeth, and the filbert-shaped nails of her taper 
fingers press into the rosy palms of her hands as if they would 
penetrate the skin. Now it so happens that there are a good 
many conflicting thoughts passing through the fertile mind of 
José Guieriela; on the one hand, if he helps this lady, if he tells 
all he knows, he will be revenged, and amply, upon the man whom 
above all others he cordially hates, and against whom he bears a 
grudge, undying and unquenchable. But then others will suffer, 
and that is scarcely what he wants; he would have wished that this 
man alone should feel the keen edge of his vengeance. Slowly he 
ponders it in his subtle brain. Why should he care? What are 
the others to him? Wiil they give him gold, and why should he 
spare them and lose it? He is scarcely a man to be drawn into a 
corner or to be troubled long by any qualms or scruples of con- 
science, and rapidly his decision is taken. 

“What will you give me, lady, if I make a clean breast of it and 
tell you everything ?” 

Clarice rises from her chair and unlocking a Russian leather 
writing-case, which is lying on the table, pulls out a bulky heap 
. bank-notes and carelessly tosses them into the greedy Spaniard’s 
lands. 

“T will give you twice as much if——” 

“T can save the Senor Beauville’s life ?” 

Clarice’s throat is parched and dry, she can barely speak; only 
at this moment does she feel how much she loves this man. 

“Save him,” she gasps forth in a choked, dry voice. “See 
en I will treble, ay, quadruple that if you rescue him from 
peril,” 

“It’s a bargain, lady.” 
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* Quick, then, tell me everything and what I am to do.” 

Guieriela looks round over his shoulder to where Miss Cubley is 
sitting ; in a moment Clarice divines the meaning of his glance. 

“ You do not wish the presence of a third party; you would 
rather that we were alone ?” 

“That is it, senora. You see, what I have to say concerns you 
only,” replies Guieriela, with a broad grin which, if possible, adds 
to the repulsive expression of his face. 

Clarice hesitates; she shudders at the idea of being left with 
this ill-omened visitor; what if he attempt to do her harm and no 
one near to aid her? He might rob her or commit some violence ; 
she closes her eyes and a nervous tremor passes through her 
frame; she wavers, but only for an instant; it is for his sake and 
for him she would brave a thousand dangers. So she signs to 
Miss Cubley, who quits the room, but only to place herself on the 
outside as near the keyhole as she can, resolving to rush in to her 
young mistress’s assistance should she hear the slightest cause 
for alarm. 

“‘ Now, tell your tale,” says Clarice in a cold constrained voice. 

* Well, lady, but before I commence, what guarantee have I 
that you will pay me four times this sum ?” 

“ My sacred promise, which I have given you; is not that 
enough ? Go on, even while you trifle I may be losing precious 
time.” 

Guieriela eyes her strangely ; never before in all his life has he 
believed in any one’s word if he could help it; again he looks at 
her, as pale and proudly beautiful she sits immovable before 
him, waiting until he should choose to tell his tale; her haughty 
patrician features show no trace of the anxiety, impatience, and 
even mental misery to which she is a prey. No, no; those lips 
can't lie, he thinks; he feels that her word to him is as good as if 
he held the crisp bank-notes in hishand. And then he cannot help 
thinking that, somehow, had his life been a different one ; had he 
ever known a mother’s love, instead of a brutal father’s drunken 
caresses, and oftentimes harsh and cruel kicks, he might have been 
another man now, instead of the stony-hearted ruffian he feels 
himself to be, eking out his daily existence by deeds of cruelty 
and lawless robbery ; even now he can recall a time when in his early 
dawning manhood he too had loved with the full strength of his 
passionate nature, honestly and truly. Ah! how men would scoff 
and jeer at him now if he told them that even he had fondly, 
hopefully, trustfully, looked forward to the coming years, when he 
should be able to marry his winsome, bright-eyed darling, and 
live his days with her in some snug white-walled, vine-clad 
cottage, there to end their days in peace, surrounded by his 
children, growing up around him honest and good, a comfort to 
his white hairs, a solace to cheer his downward passage to the 
shadowy far-off land! And now, now, what has he left? he, an 
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outlawed ruffian, without the pale of civilization, scorned by all, 
his steps dogged by officers of justice. And all, all, for a woman 
who played him false and nipped his young hopes in the bud. 
Surely, in the hardest heart there is a chord which, could we 
but touch it, would show itself not quite destitute of the milk of 
human kindness, and so it is with José Guieriela as he looks upon 
the face of Clarice and thinks, oh, God! that she is beginning 
life—what would he not give if he could live his once again ? 
How full of hopes and fears, joys and ambitions, she is, while he is 
an outcast among men, and it may be he has lost his all with 
God! The hot salt tears trickle between the fingers of his strong 
brown hands as he buries his face in them to hide the emotion 
which he is powerless to restrain ; never since his boyhood has he 
shed tears, and inwardly he resolves to do at least one good 
action ere bis dark career be ended. He will save the Senor 
Beauville from the brutal hands of his comrades, come what may, 
and the loving heart of this fair English lady shall not so soon 
receive a lasting scar for want of aught that he can do. 

“Why, what is wrong? Can I help you?” asks Clarice, who 
sees the swelling veins in his forehead and the efforts, but ill- 
concealed, to stifle his emotion. ‘“ What is it? Is there any- 
thing amiss? Are you ill?” 

“Neither, senora. I am ashamed of myself. But to my tale, 
which I know you long to hear. My chief—for you must know, 
lady, that, worse luck, I am one of a band of brigands—well, 
Don Pedro Gonzala—may the Virgin curse him !—is El Capitano. 
For some reason, best known to himself, he has taken a violent 
hate to the Senor Beauville, and yesterday afternoon the con- 
ference, part of which you overheard, was to devise a scheme 
for his capture. You see, he has been ill.” 

“Til! Rupert Beauville ?” 

“Yes, senora.” 

“ But he has recovered.” 

“ Partly.” 

“What has been the matter with him ?” 

“T know not, lady. Don Pedro thinks that having made love 
to his pretty sweetheart, Dona Isidiore Carmiera, her refusal is the 
cause of it. It may be so; a man might be ill for many a worse 
reason, for Seville cannot boast of fairer form or one more 
ravishingly beautiful than Dona Isidiore.” 

“Is she so lovely ?” 

“She is, indeed, lady, and not by reputation only. But you 
should know the cause of the Senor Beauville’s sickness.” 

“TI know nothing,” answers Clarice haughtily. pone 

“Well then, lady, to-morrow night—the hour is fixed—our 
orders are to capture him dead or alive. The house will be sur- 
rounded.” : 

“At what time ?” 
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* Ten o'clock.” 

“Then how do you propose to rescue him ?” 

“ Leave that to me, lady. You will not spare the gold.” 

“ Anything that I have shall go, if need be, to save him.” 

“Good. Then I will go and confess all to the alcalde. Your 
money will find a way to his heart if nothing else does; and 
though he dreads Gonzala you have but to open your purse 
strings and he would arrest his own mother. He will order a 
cordon of police to surround the house, strong enough to over- 
power Gonzala, the others with him, and myself, though, of 
course, I shall be neutral.” 

“It would be better that I should see this man, this alcalde.” 

“ As you wish, lady. But, you see, my plans are perfect. Don 
Pedro Gonzala—whom may the foul fiend take as my worst 
enemy !—will be captured, and the Senor Beauville saved. And 
now I will go, lady, believing in your promise. Who knows but 
that yet I may end my life without having to lie or steal ?” 

“One moment. You can see the Senor Beauville, and convey 
into his hands a letter from me.” 

‘You may command me, senora.” 

Clarice pens a brief but explicit note, acquainting him with 
all she has heard, and telling him to be on his guard, signing 
her name at the end, and addressing it to the Senor Rupert 
Beauville, for her quick brain tells her that he will believe all 
when he recognizes her handwriting, and forewarned is forearmed. 

«Then you will deliver this to him without fail ? ” 

“You may rely on me, senora:” 

“Then good-night; and may God attend your efforts with 
success.” (ruieriela gone, once alone, and Clarice’s over-strained 
system breaks down. Miss Cubley hears a low, hysterical moan, 
und rushes in to find her prostrate in a dead faint. 


CHAPTER VI. AND LAST. 
ONE TOO MANY. 


Weary of earth. Weary of life. Destitute of all that makes 
it worth living; sad, defeated and undone, Rupert Beauville 
feels himself to be the shadow of his former self. What to the 
shallow-minded and heartless would have been a chimera, a love 
but skin deep, to him has been a different matter. Cupid’s barbed 
arrow has struck deep into his confiding and loving nature. 
Guieriela’s words to Clarice were full of truth, for Rupert has 
been ill; sick of a weary, intermittent fever, aggravated and 
made all the more incurable because the cause proceeds not from 
the body but the mind, over-taxed and strained by the shock. 
And yet in a measure his long journey from Pentrouel, his 
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lengthened stay in Seville have been successful, for he has posi- 
tive proof that his brother never raised his hand against himself, 
never attempted to take his own life. Of that fearful doubt he 
has been relieved, but only to find that the woman he loves with 
all his strength cares more for his brother's black-hearted mur- 
derer than for himself. One comforting thought, and perhaps 
the only one, had been his promise, lis grand and almost God- 
like self-denial and mercy, for her sake never to seek to injure, 
never to attempt to bring to justice, her lover, his rival, and his 
brother’s murderer. To such a man to love is to love truly, not 
with mere cold-blooded conventionality. And so he has sorrowed 
for Dona Isidiore as for one dead, and from whom he is for ever 
parted. To-night, as he sits alone, strangely calm, he determines 
to leave Seville as soon as possible. In another day or so he will 
feel fit for the journey. “That is the only thing for me to do, 
leave this place without delay,” he says to himself. ‘TI shall have 
no further use for this thing,” he adds, as he picks up a small six- 
chambered Colt. “ L’homme propose et Dieu dispose. The other 
night I was very nearly trying its effect upon myself. And all 
for love of a woman. I want something to brace me up, change 
of scene, anything to make me forget the past, bury it. Heavens! 
how I wish I could! Nothing will cheer me like a sight of the 
old place. Though I fear even the breezy carns of dear old Corn- 
wall will scarcely do that now. However, anything is better than 
remaining here, so I will write at once and tell them to expect 
me. I shall get a welcome at Pentrouel. Poor Clarice ; she must 
have been horribly dull all this time, cooped up in a country 
house, and, egad, I have never written to her for weeks.” While 
he has been holding this conversation with himself, for want of 
some one better to talk to, he has puffed great clouds of Turkish 
from his dearly-cherished meerschaum, his dumb friend. The 
“blue wreaths ” of fragrant scented smoke soothe his restless brain. 
Seating himself at a low writing table which is littered with papers, 
tell-tale evidences of an unanswered correspondence, he begins to 
write. He can only pen a few lines, his thoughts will not come, 
but it is to Clarice and she will understandhim. He has directed 
it and is in the act of sealing it when a heavy footstep resounds 
in the passage, and the next instant the door is rudely flung open, 
a powerfully built man, masked and armed to the teeth, stands at 
the entrance. 

“The Senor Rupert Beauville ?” 

“Yes, I am he. But I have yet to learn by what right you 
dare to enter this house ? ” 

“To arrest. you,” is the answer. There is a hissing sneer of 
hate inthe man’s voice. ‘“ You are my prisoner, Senor Beauville ; 
dead or alive, I care not which.” 

It is all the work of an instant to Rupert ; his pulse throbs 
madly, but he is perfectly cool. His life is attempted, but if lost 
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it shall be dearly bought. The revolver is lying in front of him 
on the table; it is the work of a moment to raise it and fire. 
The tall muffled figure of his foe rushes towards him as if to 
grapple with deadly intent, but with a terrible moan of mingled 
agony, baffled vengeance and undying hate, he rolls headlong 
to the ground. His broad-brimmed sombrero falls off, and with 
it the silken mask, revealing the pallid countenance of Don Pedro 
Gonzala. Rupert had fired at random, with no wish to kill, but 
merely in self-defence and with the intention of crippling his 
opponent, but as he springs towards the prostrate figure he sees 
that his shot has taken fatal effect. Bending over him, he raises 
the head of the stricken man gently in his arms, forgetful of all 
else save the terrible thing he has done, heedless that an instant 
before the form now apparently bereft of life had quivered with 
angry passion and bitter hate against himself. With a touch soft 
as a woman’s he turns the face so that the dim rays of the lamp 
fallon it. One glance is enough. With a cry of horror he starts 
back. 

“God in heaven! my brother’s murderer!” he shrieks. 

With his face buried in his hands he tries to shut out the sight 
which recalls so vividly his hateful dream. The loud tones of 
Rupert’s voice awaken the last spark of dying energy in Pedro 
Gonzala. With a mighty effort, which causes the blood to well 
in acrimson stream from his wound, he raises himself on his elbow. 

“Madre de Dios! I am dying!” he gasps. ‘Senor Beauville, 
come close—nearer still.” His eyes gleam with a fiendish glare 
of baffled hate and undying resentment, and as Rupert stoops 
over him he hisses out, as he struggles for breath: 

* Yes, yes. El Diavolo!—the pain! My words will give you 
comfort. I curse you, as I cursed him. I murdered him, as I 
would have rid myself of you, for—for her sake.” 

The blood and foam curdle on his thin cruel lips, his eyes roll 
fearfully in their sockets, and with a moan of anguish he falls back 
dead. Shouts and cries, the dull thud of heavy feet re-echo 
through the house, but Rupert heeds them not; he kneels beside 
the dead, and as he scans the livid features, the firm-clenched 
hands, his thoughts go back to his brother. He writhed beneath 
the iron grip of those cruel fingers, and with none to aid and none 
to hear, save God. Poor brother, what a blighted life had been 
his! His boyish days embittered, his hopes and ambitions shat- 
tered, no peace, no rest on earth; his end sudden and awful. 
No thoughts of satisfied revenge fill Rupert’s breast as he looks 
upon the lifeless clay before him. What of the woman he had 
loved, and to whom he had passed his sacred word never to injure 
her lover—what of her?” 

“She loved him,” he mutters, “and for her sake I would have 
wished it otherwise. I would have spared him ; even had I known 
who he was he was safe from me. No earthly lust for vengeance 
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or hate of him would have made me break my promise, but,” 
and his voice sinks into a low, solemn whisper, “it was God's 
will.” No sounds have caught his ear; wrapt in his own feelings 
he has forgotten all save the rigid form before him and his lost 
love. He is about to rise from his kneeling position when his 
shoulders are grasped by strong hands; he turns, and as he sees 
the room and doorway blocked with armed men, his old Cornish 
pluck returns; regardless of the odds, he levels one tremendous 
blow with his ¢lenched fist at his nearest assailant. The next 
instant he is overpowered and lying helpless on the floor. 

“El Demonio! he has shot the Senor Capitano.” 

“ Dead as a door nail,” says another bronzed ruffian, as he stoops 
over Gonzala’s body. 

*“ He shall swing.” 

* Run your knife through him.” 

‘No, no!” 

‘“ He is rich; besides, he has rid us of a plague worse than the 
devil himself.” 

“ This way with him.” 

“ Quick.” 

“To the door if we want to make good our escape.” A sound 
catches Rupert’s ears, and the faces of his captors blanch white 
with terror. 

* Retreat is cut off that way.” 

* Leave him.” 

* Come on.” In another instant, by every possible means of 
exit, through the windows into the moonlit patio, helter-skelter, 
bent only on effecting their retreat, his assailants have vanished, 
all save one. In a state of bewilderment Rupert hears rapid 
shots, cries for quarter, the clang of steel; bound, gagged, and 
helpless, the whole scene passes before him like some wild phan- 
tasmagoria of overheated brain and distended fancy. It changes 
again. The apartment is filled with the burly, bearded forms of 
the alguazils. The police have come to the rescue. He is saved. 
Another moment he is released from his fetters unharmed. The 
letter intrusted to Guieriela is placed in his hands; too late to 
be of use as a warning, but in time to acquaint him with the fact 
that he owes his life to Clarice Polwurth. 

* * * * * 

Time has fled. Children’s sweet merry laughter rings through 
the old walls of Pentrouel Court. Two figures have reached the 
summit of the lofty cliffs above the tiny fishing village, and 
together they linger, watching the brown-sailed fishing craft 
and the glorious golden summer sun sinking below the distant 
line of dark blue ocean. Thinking of other years, of the vanished 
past, they stand, but all their hopes and fears, sorrows and 
mirths, are blended. For they are one. 

THE END. 





LIFE AND DEATH. 


I LovE thee,—and this sad strange thing called Life 
Is only life to me when thou art near. 

If thou wert with me, Death could be but sweet, 
For perfect love must cast away all fear. 


Belovéd, when thou goest far away, 

Life changes into Death: the path I tread 

Is shadow’d o'er with phantoms, dark and grim ; 
And hope all wan with tears of grief is fled. 


But if thou stay with me Death has no power; 
He cannot harm me, cannot give me pain ; 
Thine hand in mine, thine arm upholding me, 
To bid farewell to earth could be but gain. 


Is Love then limited? Is it for thee, 

And thee alone, I live, and work and dream ? 
I cannot tell, I only know I love, 

And things are never, never, what they seem. 


HELEN B. MAY. 





TOO SMART. 


By PENFOUND CRAWFORD, 


? 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘SWEET NELLIE,” ‘‘ RAMBLES IN THE BASSES PYRENEES,’ 
“ BROKEN MUSIC,” ETC., ETC, 


“A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it.” 
‘“‘ Love’s Labour Lost,” Act v. Scene 2. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE PRIORY GROUNDS. 


a? had many and many a time been warned with regard 


to the unruly member. But somehow—how she never 
could explain—she was always making people wince, pressing 
where the shoe pinched regardless of who might wear it. And 
yet she never meant it; she would have done anything rather 
than cause pain. Only everything that came within the range 
of her keen wit had a: ludicrous side for Tottie, and quick as she 
was to perceive this, she was equally quick in communicating her 
smart ideas to those around her. The stinging little words were 
uttered with such ingenuous innocence as added much to their 
poignancy. The large grey-green eyes and somewhat wide 
mouth flashed with merriment over her own bon mots. 

On the very afternoon when we first see her, Tottie was pre- 
destined to make one of her telling retorts—one which was long 
unforgiven, and which will—by those most interested—never be 
forgotten. 

The sun was shining brilliantly, as he had so often shone 
this beautiful Jubilee summer. Scarcely a leaf of the grand 
old chestnuts in the Priory grounds stirred, so soft and gentle 
was the light breeze. But notwithstanding the heat every court 
had its complement of tennis players, while the seats beneath the 
trees were filled with ladies, and many were the men who leaned 
against the chestnuts’ giant trunks. 

“*Five-all,’ and your ‘service, Miss Tottie,” declared young 


Tom Brett, sending her the balls. 
F 
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“Tottie’s face is as red as her hair,” soliloquized her father— 
as she picked them up. 

Colonel Tempest, late of the Madras Infantry, was aggrieved 
at Providence for the colour of his daughter’s ample locks. 
Although, why he should have expected to escape the conse- 
quence of his own selection of a red-haired woman for his wife 
it would be difficult to say. But in marrying, the then dashing 
young cornet—there were cornets in those days—had considered 
the past and not the future. The father of Margaret Mary 
McClane had freed him from an incubus of debt. But alas! how 
brief that period of freedom had been. Gerald Tempest was 
one of those unfortunate beings to whom it is impossible to 
keep their heads above water. First came the necessity to 
exchange into an infantry regiment going to India, then into 
the Madras Infantry. In this corps he contrived to remain his 
period of service. Two years previous to the time of which I 
speak, he had returned to England and settled down at Hol- 
chester with his two daughters. His wife lay buried in an 
Indian grave. The two children favoured either parent. 

‘‘Euphemia,” he proudly told his friends, “ is—as far as a 
girl can be—what I was 


‘ When I first. put my uniform on, 
And every beauty found it her duty, 


&e., &e.,” with a contemptuous wave of the hand. 

Over Tottie he sighed, 

“She reminds me of poor Margaret Mary. Ah! Tottie, if you 
only had her money as well as her face.” 

* You'd spend it,” was the quick retort. 

“Euphemia, will any one be found to marry my red-haired 
daughter ? ” 

“Your red-haired daughter does not want to marry. When 
the Prince comes to carry off our beauty, the ugly duckling will 
stay at home with her dad.” 

“No, you must marry, but,” with the hauteur that became 
Gerald Tempest even in poverty, “plain as you are you shall 
never marry a doctor, a paymaster, or a marine.” 

“Deuce,” simultaneously from the quartette in Tottie’s 
court. 

‘“‘ Vantage in,” as she serves a ball that never rises. 

Her colouring is indeed brilliant as she crosses to the left court 
and again serves, but less successfully. 

** One fault,” cries Tom. 

She gives an easy one, and a good “ rally” follows. 

It is “* deuce” again. 

The game vacillates. Many minutes are spent in the contest, 
but at length Tottie and her partner, Jonathan Howard, win. 
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As she stops, beaming and breathless, Euphemia and Tom 


come round the “ net” and join them. 

They cannot have another “set,” however much they may 
desire to do so. The courts are in such demand; it has been 
ruled by the committee that at the conclusion of each “set ” 
the players vacate in favour of other members. 


‘* A wandering minstrel I, 
A thing of shreds and patches,” 


murmurs Tom, in unison with the band that is playing near the 


centre of the picturesque old gardens. 

“ A thirsty game, that,” declares Jonathan ; “ who’s for the tent 
and tea ?” 

‘“‘ Everybody who has seven senses.” 

“That’s nobody, Mr. Brett; nevertheless I am going;” and 
they all follow Tottie. 

“Shall I get you some tea, Miss Tempest ?” asks Jonathan. 


“ Yes, if you please, and— 


‘ Mix it with sawdust and treacle and ink, 
And anything else that is pleasant to drink,’” 


amended Tottie. ; 
“T beg your pardon?” very gravely. 


“0 nothing,” returning his stolid stare. “What a fool that 
man is, Mia! I wonder you can stand him.” 

“T wish you would not talk nonsense,” said her sister, with a 
slight frown. ‘ When you know he cannot see a joke, why % 

“See a joke, I should think not; his brains are as tough as 
his father’s leather.” : 

There was a laugh among the men who had gathered round 
the two sisters, and the hand that was bringing Euphemia’s tea 
shook until it spilt half the contents of the cup, and Jonathan 
returned to the table for more. To understand the gist of the 
jest it should be known that Jonathah Howard, senior, was a 
leather merchant reputed to be worth some twenty thousand a 
year. i 

“T’ll be even with that little spit-fire,’ determined Jonathan, 
as he handed Euphemia the replenished cup. 

And, as fate would have it, it was not long before Tottie’s 
tongue enabled him to be “ even with her.” 

“Looking forward to the ball, Miss Tottie?” suggested Tom 
Brett, who was feasting on macaroons. 

* Rather.” 

“Tottie, Tottie,” corrected her sister, and then asked of the 
group of men around, “ Are many of you going ?” 

“They are all going to this ball, I‘know,” broke in Tottie, 
with a sagacious nod of her bright head.) 
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“You know more than any one else, then,” said Tom; “ how 
do you know that we are all going ?” 
* Because,” and Tottie can hardly speak for laughter, “ there is 


nothing to pay.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ‘‘ SUFFOLK SPANKERS.” 


Sebastian.—“ Look, he’s winding up the watch of his wit. 
By and by it will strike.” 
‘* The Tempest.” 


THE conversation in the ante-room of the mess of the Suffolk 
Spankers was animated and angry. Miss Tottie Tempest’s 
remark was under discussion. 

That a little red-headed girl should say—in the tent of the 
public gardens—that the Suffolk Spankers would all attend a 
ball where there was nothing to pay, and for the reason that there 
was nothing to pay, was an indignity not to be stood. And the 
Suffolk Spankers were not going to stand it. Things were 
coming to a pretty pass when it was possible that such a remark 
could be made in allusion to the members of so crack a corps. 

Tom Brett—he was the last-joined subaltern—sat nursing his 
knee in silent misery. 

* You should make your sweetheart set a watch before the 
doors of her lips,” sneered Jonathan, who—from the depths of the 
most luxurious chair in the room—kept fanning the anger of his 
brother officers. 

“It’s all your fault,” declared Tom, aggrieved. “They,” jerk- 
ing his head in the direction of the committee—which had been 
formed to pass sentence of condign punishment on luckless Tottie 
Tempest—* would never have taken the words of a girl like that 
seriously. You know how she always rattles on—scarcely know- 
ing what she says, and never meaning any harm.” 

“She should keep a civil tongue—impudent little hussy ! ” 

“You've felt the rough side, no doubt,” with a laugh, “ and so 
you are taking a manly vengeance. Just what one would expect 
of you,” and, under his breath, I am sorry to say, he added, 
“mean sneak.” 

All this banter had been carried on in a low tone—not so low, 
however, but that a jovial old gentleman behind a newspaper— 
to all appearance asleep—heard every word. An old gentleman 
whose countenance those who run may read. No soldier this, but 
a clergyman of the old school, who rode and shot; an angler 
and a huntsman, riding to hounds in his old-fashioned bottle- 
green swallow-tail coat with its shining brass buttons, swearing a 
little, I am afraid, and very penitent when his wrath went down, 
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long before the sun. But, I think, even this will be forgiven the 
Rev. Matthew Brett—rector of Averton-Coombe, Devonshire— 
for if he committed these sins openly, they will be more than 
outweighed, when all hearts are laid bare, by the good deeds 
which he did in secret. 

All things concerning Tom were of moment to him. Tom was 
_ his nephew, and the Rev. Matthew was a bachelor; he was stay- 

ing a week with Tom, and being made much of by the brother 
officers, who considered him a most entertaining character. 

“JT shall report you if you are impertinent,” said Jonathan, at 
Tom’s last remark—for the way it was said, even more than the 
words, roused his temper. 

“ Report away—it’s a shame to get the jolliest little girl in 
Holchester into a row.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” began the speaker of the committee, 
rising and clearing his throat as he addressed the whole room, 
“it has been decided that it is impossible to overlook the insult- 
ing remark made this afternoon in the Priory gardens, by Miss 
Tottie Tempest. It is impossible to expect that such a regiment 
as the Suffolk Spankers should for an instant permit so injurious 
a remark to pass unnoticed.” 

“Hear! hear!” and rappings on the table or the arms of 
chairs, according to the position of those who applaud. 

Tom, with his elbows on his knees, and his sun-burnt face 
between his hands, maintains a dissatisfied silence. 

The Rev. Matthew’s eyes are still closed; but there are signs 
of amusement in the twitching of the many wrinkles around the 
mouth. He has a keen sense of humour. 

“Gentlemen, the honour of the corps demands that we inflict 
chastisement on the offender. And let us regard the statement 
made by this young person, viz., Miss Tottie Tempest, in another 
light. That is to say in the light of truth. And we find that 
the range of Miss Tottie’s tongue is in no wise limited by the 
bounds of veracity. Her assertion that the officers of the 
Suffolk Spankers prefer to attend a ball when there is nothing 
to pay is incorrect.” 

Great applause. 

“Gentlemen, I am a member of the distinguished corps in 
question—I am proud of it, gentlemen. As such I should be 
acquainted with the character of the corps, and I assure you that 
[have never known one of my brother officers save a shilling 
when he could spend it.” 

Much laughter, in which the speaker loses his dignity so 
much as to join. 

“Their conduct in this direction has been unflinchingly brave 
—I mean in the direction of spending many shillings that they 
had better have saved. I have known them so lavish of their 
money that they have driven in hansoms and drank champagne, 


‘ 
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with a purse that you might turn inside out and not drop any 
coin of the realm, But,” and the raised voice is solemnly 
lowered, “ this is a course that I would advise none of my brother 
officers to follow. It leads to exile in a foreign land, if not to the 
sheathing of the sword for ever. Any way we mourn their loss, 
and the old regiment knows them no more.” 

* Bravo!” 

*‘ Didn’t know you could come the pathetic.” 

“ Very affecting—but come to the point.” 

“Yes, yes, the sentence, pass the sentence !” 

“Give me time, gentlemen. I was bound to prove for the 
general satisfaction that whether the officers of the Suffolk 
Spankers were men with money or without money, they were all 
equal to spending money.” 


“Go on.” 
“Then ”—ignoring the interruption—“ although the advocate 


for the defendant has urged the youth of the culprit, likewise the 
peculiar unruliness of her tongue, we must punish. Our sentence 
is a lenient one, gentlemen, for what is justice unless it is tem- 
pered with mercy? We hereby declare,” pompously, “that any 
officer of this regiment who dances with Miss Tottie Tempest to- 
morrow evening commits an offence against the other members 
that must be expiated by his treating the whole mess to cham- 
pagne on the following night.” 

“What! nobody dance with that jolly little fuzzy-headed girl 
I saw you talking to, Tom?” cried the Rev. Matthew, springing 
upright in his chair, and looking like a cock about to crow. 

*‘ Not one of us, sir,” answered the speaker. 

“Then, begad! I will. We'll go into the town to-morrow morn- 
ing, and buy white kids and a button-hole, and I'll show whether 
I can foot it or not! 





‘<¢ First the heel and then the toe— 
One, two, three!’” 


n 


And he revolved in an airy manner that sent all present into 
roars of laughter. 

“Well done, sir!” 

“ Well done the Church!” 

‘J hope I may be able to do as much when I am your age, sir!” 
came the comments from either side. 


‘«*Froggie would a-wooing go, 
Whether his mother would let him or no, 
Heigho! says Roly.’ 


I mean to cut you out, Tom ; so I’m off to bed, to get some beauty- 
sleep. Good night, young gentlemen.” 
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“ Well, Howard, are you satisfied now that you have spoiled that 
poor little girl’s ball for her?” asked Tom, savagely. 

“No,” growled Jonathan, “I do not think that we should any 
of us ever speak to her again.” 

“T tell you what,” and Tom’s face brimmed over with merri- 
ment; “it would be a terrible blow to her if——” 

“ What ?” eagerly. 

“You kept to that, for your own part.” 


CHAPTER III. 


AN EXPENSIVE VALSE. 


‘* Gather, therefore, the rose whilest yet is prime, 
For soon comes age that will her pride deflowre: 
Gather the rose of love whilest yet is time, 
Whilst loving thou mayst loved be with equal crime!” 
SpEnsER, 


“ Wuat! Mr. Brett, my dear old friend! This is a pleasant sur- 
prise!” exclaimed an attenuated elderly lady, advancing from the 
midst of her three daughters; and clasping one of the Rector’s 
plump hands in both her own immediately on his entering the 
Corn Exchange of Holchester, where the residents were giving a 
ball to the garrison. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Lumsden? How are you? And how 
are the young ladies ?” 

As the Rev. Matthew shook hands all round he was conscious 
of the entrance of Colonel Tempest and his two daughters. The 
eyes of all present were irresistibly attracted by the trio. 

‘i “That is a lovely girl, that Miss Tempest,” commented Mr. 
rett. 

“ And to think what her mother was!” murmured Mrs. Lums- 
den, growing green with jealousy as her own plain offspring 
remained unnoticed while the dancing men were already sur- 
rounding the new arrivals. 

“What!” innocently, “was Miss Tempest’s mother even more 
beautiful than her daughter ?” 

“Oh, no,” wondering at the obtuseness of men; “the late Mrs. 
Tempest’s father was a tobacconist; he had a little shop in Edin- 
burgh, where he managed to make a fortune. Colonel Tempest, 
then a cornet, was stationed at Portobello. Not knowing which 
way to turn for money, he married old McClane’s daughter, spent 
her money, and broke her heart.” 

“Dear, dear! very sad! Excuse me, Mrs. Lumsden, I must get 
a dance with those girls before their cards are full. Tom,” laying 
hold of his nephew, who was passing by him, “introduce me to 
Miss Tottie Tempest.” 
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Tom obeyed, speaking in a most funereal voice, and then— 
without another word—turned on his heel. 

Mr. Brett shook with suppressed laughter as his eyes watched 
Tottie’s disconsolate face. 

“How have I offended Tom?” she wondered, forgetting the 
burly clergyman. 

* Miss Tottie.” 

“Yes,” looking up in surprise. 

“Will you take my arm, and walk away from the crowd? I 
have something to tell you—a secret.” 

*T would rather not; I have a headache; I—I am tired.” 

“Tired before the bail begins? Nonsense. When you have 
heard my secret you won’t be half so tired.” 

“Tf it is a secret you had better not tell it me; I never could 
keep one,” raising her large, candid eyes. 

“I think you will keep this one.” 

* What is it about?” asked Tottie, a little curiously. 

“Tom.” 

One of the first couples to commence waltzing, as the music 
from the “Mikado” floated merrily through the rooms, was the 
Rector and Tottie. And oh! how different she looks now from 
what she did before hearing the secret. That must have been 
a magical secret that the old Rector had whispered in her little 
rosy ear! 

Jonathan Howard is dancing with Euphemia. Jonathan keeps 
step, and he keeps time, but there is something aggressive —the 
stamp of the parvenu—in all he does. 

When he has resigned his beautiful partner to her father he 
joins Tom, who is leaning against one of the pillars at the end 
of the ball-room. The band plays in the balcony above, and the 
chaperones sit on the sofas and easy chairs behind Tom. 

* Not dancing ? ” 

“No, thanks to you.” 

** What have I to do with it?” 

“Everything; it was all your doing that they barred our 
dancing with Tottie.” 

‘There are loads of other girls.” 

“ There are loads of other girls—but I don’t want ’em.” 

**T did not know you were so hard hit.” 

“Don’t you think I might dance just once with her?” wist- 
fully, disregarding Jonathan’s last speech. 

“Well, my dear fellow,” squaring himself in front of Tom and 
lowering his voice, “ you know the penalty and whether you can 
pay for it—champagne all round at mess to-morrow night. Being 
an interested person I should advise you to dance with her—I 
like champagne, especially when some one else pays for it. You 
know the price, but of course the girl’s worth it-—if she’s worth 
anything to you she’s worth risking the world for.” 
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* Only, not being Mark Antony I have not a world to risk.” 

“Sorry I can’t help you there;” and Jonathan went in search 
of his next partner. 

But Tom was not to be left in peace. 

“ Come, Tom, I want a chat with you;” and Mr. Brett, thrust- 
ing his arm within Tom’s, drew him across the ball-room, out at 
the door, through the passage beyond—crowded as it was with 
couples seated among shrubs and below dim lanterns—out at 
the door further, into the street, where they found themselves 
alone. ’ 

“And now,” began the elder gentleman, “I have one or two 
questions to ask you. Firstly: Do you not think that I should 
marry and settle down ?” 

An exclamation burst from Tom. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir.” 

“ All right, my dear boy. I am a little strong in my language 
sometimes. I am always sorry afterwards. It is a mistake, but 
not always to be avoided. God forgive us! Now answer my 
question.” 

“Well, sir, I thought you had settled down long ago. And I 
never thought that anything would induce you to allow a woman 
(I have heard you say this) to manage your house.” 

** But I never was in love until now.” 

“In love! You! With whom?” 

“ Miss Tottie Tempest.” ‘ : 

“ What, my little Tottie!” This broke from Tom involuntarily, 
and a dash of deep tenderness thrilled his voice. 

“You want to dance with her very much to-night—how much 
would the champagne cost to-morrow?” Then, without waiting 
for an answer, “ I was going to give you a cheque before I went ; 
it shall pay for the champagne dinner.” 

“Oh! uncle 3 

“There, go along, you rogue; no thanks! What a 
pleasant little woman she will be to have always at the 
rectory!” 

« But do you really mean to marry her ?” 

“ Do you think Colonel Tempest will give her to me ?” 

“ They are so poor, I think he would give his daughters to any 
one who could keep them.” 

“T shall ask him to-morrow, but say nothing of this to the 
little body.” 

They were silent; and in the silence the deep melodious notes 
of “ Estudiantina” reached them. 

“She is waiting for you, Tom.” 

“ Uncle Matthew, you are too old to marry Tottie.” 

3 “TI am at least old enough to judge for myself. Go and 
ance.” 

And as Tom obeyed the Rev. Matthew reflected : 
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“TI am old, with money; he is young, with a heartache ; whose 
shoes are the more pleasant to wear?” 

In the ball-room Tottie and Tom are revelling in the delight of 
the moment. 

“TI have enjoyed that dance, Miss Tottie,” as he stopped with 
the last bar of the band; “I should, for it cost me a big cheque.” 

Oh! then carrots is riz!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


UNLESS. 


‘* Unless you can think, when the song is done 
No other is sweet in the rhym. 
Unless you can feel when left by one 
That all men else go with him. 
Ah, never call it loving.” 


“TI am off to call on Colonel Tempest, Tom,” remarked Mr. Brett 
—after a late breakfast—the next morning. 

** You are in a great hurry, sir!” 

“Perhaps, Tom. Things cannot be delayed at my time of life. 
Any message for our little Tottie ?” 

Tom’s face grew even longer than it was before. He did not 
relish sharing his Tottie. 

“You would rather carry your own messages, eh? Come 
round and tell her all you have to say about one o'clock.” 

No answer. 

“It will be more lively at the rectory when you come to stay— 
with Tottie there.” 

Still no response. 

“If you had entered the Church you might have been think- 
ing of marrying. You would have been so much better off. Two 
livings at my death, and all my money—whereas now the livings 
will go to a distant cousin, and I shall leave my money " 

“To your widow.” 

A comical smile passed across the Rev. Matthew’s jovial coun- 
tenance; but Tom was looking moodily at the remains of his 
breakfast ; substantial remains, for he had no appetite. 

“* Have you ever regretted your choice of the army, Tom ?” 

‘“ Never—I am devoted to my regiment. But.... if I could 
have foreseen things, I might have done differently.” 

“Too late now, I am afraid. Come to the Tempests for me at 
one o'clock.” 

A half-an-hour later saw the Rev. Matthew closeted with 
Colonel Tempest. He startled the latter by the rapid way in 
which he plunged into the object of his visit. He began: 

“Tam in love with your charming daughter, sir.” 
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* Meaning Euphemia, Miss Tempest, of course ?” 

«‘ By no means of course, quite the contrary—I refer to Miss 
Tottie.” 

“God bless my soul!” quite taken aback, “you astonish me, 
sir.” 

“I must be candid with you, Colonel Tempest. I am an old 
bachelor. They say every Jack has his Jill—well, sir, I never 
found mine ——” 

“ Until now ?” 

“ Grant me a patient hearing, sir. It is too late for me to find 
a mate now—but I think I see two others who are cut out for 
each other, and if 1 can help to bring them together I mean to 
do so. A day or two since your second daughter, Miss Tottie, 
made a most injudicious remark with reference to the officers of 
the Suffolk Spankers ——” 

“ Poor Tottie’s tongue—-it’s as fiery as her hair, poor child!” 

“J like it, sir; its smartness is delightful after the platitudes 
of most women.” 

* You do not appreciate the sex ?” 

‘© My dear sir, 


‘ Women are like Jeremiah’s figs, 
The good are very good indeed, 
The bad —— 


with a deprecating shake of the head, 
‘*¢too sour for pigs.’ 


But to resume. Miss Tottie so offended the regiment, that they 
declared that any officer dancing with her at the ball should treat 
the regiment to a champagne dinner to-night. Seeing how 
unhappy this decision rendered Tom I was anxious to discover 
its effects on Tottie—pardon me, Miss Tottie—and when I found 
that the fact of Tom’s not dancing with her spoilt all her plea- 
sure in the entertainment, why I put two and two together and 
made four, viz.: I said to ‘myself, these young people have more 
than a passing fancy for each other—there is love in their hearts.” 

The rector’s voice grew husky, he paused, coughed, drew out 
his handkerchief—the size of a small table-cloth—and blew his 
nose. 

* D—— it all, sir! We have been young. When I was Tom’s 
age—well, well, that is long past, but if I had had some one to 
help me then I should not be the grumpy old bachelor I am to- 
day.” Scarcely a pause, a slight hesitation, and he pursued, “ My 
nephew and your daughter are very young, too young to marry 
for a year or two. But, Colonel Tempest, I want you to give me 
your daughter—I want hes to come and live with me, keep house 
at the rectory. I have long wished Tom to enter the Church— 
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I think now he will do so. And when he has taken orders I 
shall give Tottie her dowry, and they shall be married.” 

' Mr, Brett, you are generosity itself. I have nothing to give 
my children. And to have such a home offered to the one for 
whom I feared mostly affects a parent’s heart very much; it does 
indeed, sir,” and the old colonel’s eyes grew moist. 

“You accept my offer ?” 

“ Most gratefully.” 

“ Then ——” 

A knock at the door, and a servant—a wretched little maid-of- 
all work—announced: . 

“ Mr. Tom Brett is in the parlour.” 

Tom found Tottie in the parlour, busily mending stockings. 
Euphemia was still asleep. 

“ You are never idle, Miss Tottie,” after the usual salutation. 

“How can I be? The family cannot go with holes at their 
toes, and there is no one else to put a stitch in anything.” 

* What a good wife you would make a poor man! ” 

“ Oh, no one will ever want to marry me—Mia will marry, and 
I shall take care of dad always,” with a laugh. “ Fancy any 
fellow wanting my red head as a constant vis-a-vis !” 

‘“‘ T know some one who wants it.” 

“TI expect he is too young to know what is good for him,” 
bending a blushing face over her work. 

* No, he is not young—he is old.” 

“Old! I love all old men.” 

* A strange taste,” huffily. 

“T am ‘quite gone’ on youruncle. He is a darling. I wonder 
if you will ever grow as nice,” regarding his face attentively, and 
thinking within her heart what a brave bright face it was, while 
she affected to despise it. 

“ You won’t have such good eyes by the time I do.” 

No, I shall be a prim old maid in spectacles.” 

“ You won’t be an old maid,” said Tom decidedly, as he thought 
of the matrimonial arrangements that were even now going 
forward on her account, ‘but I shall be an old bachelor— 
because,” rising from the chair he had taken and returning 
her gaze with resolute flaming eyes, “if I cannot marry the one 
girl in the world whom I want to marry I shall marry no one. 
That girl knows she has my heart, and if she tosses it aside—— 
no one shall pick it up—there !” 

“Tom!” starting impetuously to her feet, capsizing her basket 
of stockings and sending cottons, thimble, and scissors to strew 
the floor, “there is one man in this world for whom I care—and,” 
with half a sob, “if he won’t love me, I—I”—she was fairly 
crying now—* I'll hate everybody.” 

Tom caught her in his arms, and she was sobbing on his breast, 
when their respective uncle and father entered. 
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“Tom!” 

“ Tottie !” 

They move apart, and raise flushed, love-lit faces. 

“ Uncle, I could not help it.” 

“ Father, do not be angry.” 

“My dear children,” began Mr. Brett, with a smile that 
appeared perfectly angelic to them both, “do not be afraid of 
us. Tom,” laying a kind hand on his shoulder, “it is for you 
I have asked for Tottie.” 

He felt the young man’s whole frame quiver beneath his grasp, 
as he continued : 

“Years ago, when I was just your age, I loved such another,” 
looking towards Tottie, “and I am acting as I am to-day to save 
you from the loneliness of my solitary to-morrow.” 














THE LADY CLERK. 


By PERCY REEVE. 


R. HORATIO COCKLES sat in his private office at 175, 
Chaffinch Lane, feeling in the worst of tempers. He had 
just transacted some very unpleasant business. He had been 
compelled to give a month’s notice to his managing clerk, who, 
though he had enjoyed his employer’s confidence for many years, 
had latterly become so addicted to drink and so slovenly in his 
work, that even easy-going Mr. Cockles was compelled to admit 
that “a change” was desirable. It was half-past three o’clock, 
and “ Americans ” had come very flat. Suddenly a clerk entered, 
and presented a card, which bore the simple legend: 


** Miss Simpson.” 


‘‘ Wishes to see you on business,” said the man with an ill- 
concealed sneer. He little thought that she would be accorded 
an interview, but Miss Simpson had been peremptory. 

Mr. Cockles, under ordinary circumstances, would as soon 
have thought of admitting a Sister of Mercy intent on collecting 
subscriptions, or the venerable nuisance who sold steel pens, us 
Miss Simpson, in whom he by no means scented a client. But 
to-day he felt desperate, and, with a reckless gesture, he said, 
“Oh! show her in.” 

When Miss Simpson entered, he at once perceived that she 
was very good-looking. But he waited for her to speak first, 
which she did as follows : 

‘“*T have called upon you, sir, with the view of obtaining, if 
possible, a situation as clerk. For three years I have been 
governess in a gentleman’s family, and from him you will obtain 
any references that jou may require. I have the habit of 
application to work and some knowledge of book-keeping. 
Should you feel disposed to give me a trial, I shall endeavour, 
with some confidence of success, to give you satisfaction.” 

Mr. Cockles was impressed in spite of himself. The lady was 
attractive, and he already felt his ill-humour vanishing. He 
had discharged a clerk that morning, and unquestionably there 
was a vacancy in his office. Why should he not give this young 
person a trial and advance the staff a step? Then he looked at 
the fair applicant again, and, after a short conversation, Miss 
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Simpson retired on the understanding that if her references 
were satisfactory, she would hear from Mr. Cockles again. 

One week later Miss Simpson was installed in a subordinate 
position. 

Years rolled on, and she had gradually worked her way up. 
She now occupied a post of some’ importance, and the exemplary 
way in which she fulfilled her duties put to silence any jealousy 
which might otherwise have been felt among her colleagues of 
the sterner sex. Indefatigable and calm, she supervised every 
bargain; and she evinced a peculiar alacrity in collecting 
“ differences” from doubtful customers at an early hour on each 
settling day. Mr. Cockles was enchanted. Never had he made 
a better investment than when he engaged Miss Simpson at a 
modest wage. She was so pretty, too. He was not a “ marry- 
ing man,” but what was he todo? Everything seemed to point 
to an even closer connection than had hitherto subsisted between 
himself and his interesting protégée. One fine afternoon he rang 
his bell and desired Miss Simpson to step into the sanctum. 

“T have been thinking,” said the sole partner, “ that you have 
shown yourself worthy of the confidence I reposed in you. You 
have been faithful as a clerk, and I now ask you to be my wife.” 

“JT would help you to keep the business together,” replied 
Miss Simpson blushing, and with her eyes on the ground. 

Mr. Cockles was enraptured. And the more he gazed on the 
lady before him, the more he felt that it was impossible he could 
have made a mistake; and that to him alone, perhaps, of a 
million men similarly situated, had been vouchsafed the full 
cup of bliss which at once satisfied his inclination and his 
cupidity. 

It were impious to pry further into the pros and cons of a 
marriage thus idyllically arranged. Mr. Cockles, in six weeks, 
became the husband of one wife, and that lady, née Miss Simpson, 
became not only the partner of his joys and sorrows, but also his 
business partner, which was very much more to the point. And 
the profits multiplied as month succeeded month ; Mrs. Cockles 
Was assiduous in her attendance, and seemed imbued with an 
almost mannish disregard for merely “home comforts,” provided 
she could make money in the City. Meanwhile her husband was 
feeling as though a holiday might do him good. He had not 
taken one for some years, principally because he hardly dared to 
leave his office. But things were changed now. With his own 
flesh and blood, with Mrs. Cockles, née Simpson, to manage 
uffairs in his absence, what need was there for him to worry 
about such a trifle? So he accepted an invitation to Scotland, 
and signed a power of attorney in favour of his wife. 

During the first few days of the good gentleman’s vacation, 
letters came pretty regularly ; they embodied a flattering amount 
of affection, and always concluded with the prices of such stocks 
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and shares as the firm happened to be interested in. But 
suddenly these advices ceased, and after a week in Caithness 
without any sign from Chaffinch Lane, Mr. Horatio Cockles 
began to feel uneasy. On the eighth day he received a telegram. 
Not from his wife, but from a male clerk. He hurried home as 
enjoined by the despatch, and found the office in the utmost 
confusion. To begin with, a month’s salary was owing all round. 
Mrs. Cockles was not to be found; no more was the cashier. 
But the lady had left a note for her husband. In it she frankly 
confessed that she had made off to America with all the money 
she could realize on account of the firm, and that she was 
accompanied by the cashier. She concluded by saying: “ But 
you will, I am sure, hardly care to prosecute your own wife, even 
if you could find her, which you cannot. Old man, I fear you 
must begin again ! 
“‘ GEORGINA COCKLES (née SIMPSON).” 


Cockles was ruined. 
When last heard of, Mr. Horatio was cdpering about in a 
private lunatic asylum with a peacock’s feather in his hair, and 


singing in a desultory sort of way: 
“ Has any one seen my Mary Anne?” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


REUNION. 


ARJORY was indeed pale! Her heart for a second seemed to 
stand still, and then beat wildly—as the horror and danger 

of her position displayed themselves before her. What more 
likely than that Mrs. Morrison should return with her niece, then 
what a disclosure awaited Mrs. Rennie—and for herself, what 
shame! A cold shiver shot through her at the idea! She would 
never stay to be discovered !—better a thousand times tell all to 


Mrs. Rennie and go! 

This was a consequence of her folly she never anticipated. 
Ought she to warn Ellis ?—ought she to permit such a blow to 
fall unexpectedly on George ?—was she to be a trouble and a 
disgrace to the brother she loved so well ?—would the whole story 
get round to Mrs. Acland? If it did, how she would revel in the 
power it bestowed to trample and to torture! Why it would be 
almost better to marry Ellis and escape it all! But, no!—a deep 
and true instinct whispered that would be a life-long misery. 

She sat long where Miss Rennie had left her—her elbows on 
the table, her face buried in her hands. Gradually, the terrible 
painful confusion of her mind cleared a little; with the pluck 
natural to her, she strove-to think not only what was the best, 
but, above all, what was the right thing to do. Courage and 
calmness came to her as she thought. For every one’s sake she 
must keep her secret as long as possible. She could ascertain 
from Mary Rennie if her aunt was coming to return her visit, 
and before they met she would tell her story to Mrs. Rennie; she 
would meet the danger half-way, it was all she could do. Then, 
if Mrs. Morrison would not leave her home, her daughter might, 
and she would be equally ready to tell the scandalous story. The 
only creature with whom she could take counsel was Dick, and 
with him, only face to face. If she wroteon the repulsive subject, 
Dick would reply, and there was always the danger of the letter 


falling into George’s hands, who would unhesitatingly read it. 
G 
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Besides, she scarcely knew where to address him, as he spoke of 
leaving Fleury St. Jean about the present time. 

Indeed, his letters had been few and scanty of late, there was 
a change of tone in them too, an indescribable constraint since 
he and Brand had parted after their expedition to Florence. 
Marjory had noticed it before; now, as she re-read his last two 
epistles (which she took out in the hope of extracting some con- 
solation from their contents), it appeared more marked than at 
first. Was Dick forgetting her, or growing indifferent to her joys 
and sorrows ? 

Until this thought occurred to her, she did not know how much 
she depended on his sympathy and counsel. The tears which 
her alarm, her anticipation of shame had frozen at their fount, 
melted and flowed freely at the idea of separation or estrangement 
from Dick. How her heart ached for the sight of him, to hear the 
sound of his voice. He would surely counsel her for the best, and 
feel for her as no one else would. He alone knew the real truth 
of her secret trouble. 

She roused herself, bathed her eyes, put away the tea things, 
and then wrote a few lines to Dick, begging him to let her know 
what chance there was of seeing him soon—because she had much 
to tell him, which she must write if hedid not come. This letter 
she sent to Chateau Fleury—she did not know Brand’s address or 
she would have written to him for information respecting Dick’s 
movements, she only knew that they parted in consequence of 
Brand having business in London, while Dick returned to 
Fleury by Lord Beaulieu’s wish. 

When she had posted this letter she felt calmer and braver, and 
though George thought her rather quiet and perhaps tired, as it 
was very warm, he saw nothing unusual in her looks or manner. 

The next. day was wet, so the project of shopping fell through, 
and the girls did not meet until the following Sunday, when 
George and his sister dined, as they often did on the Sabbath, at 
Craigneish. 

After the midday meal Marjory found herself alone with her 
friend in a shady nook, each armed with a favourite volume. It 
was too hot to read attentively, and they talked lazily for a while. 

“Have you any young cousins in Scotland?” asked Marjory, 
after a pause. 

“ The eldest daughter is about my age, but she is gone abroad 
with her little brother who is very delicate; she will feel strange 
there, for she is a regular country girl!” 

“ Then I daresay you will bring your aunt back with you?” 

“My aunt! Nothing on earth would induce her to leave home, 
we have tried and tried in vain to coax her here, for we like her, 
though she és funny!” 

Marjory silently returned thanks for this postponement of the 
evil day, but she felt it must come; secrets always come out. 
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Then she taxed her memory as to whether Mrs. Morrison had 
heard her name ; she rather thought not. When her luggage was 
forwarded to her in Edinburgh it was addressed to “Mr.R.Cranston;” 
she hoped, she believed, her name had not been mentioned—she 
had purposely abstained from putting it on her box at starting. 
The name of Acland would then bring no associations to Mrs. 
Morrison’s mind when she heard the story of her nephew’s rescue. 
Above all, Marjory would have time to win Mrs. Rennie’s esteem 
and regard before the shameful truth came out—if any esteem 
and regard would stand such a disclosure. 

Still the hopefulness of youth suggested everything as possible 
in the distant future, and Marjory felt more like herself than she 
had been since she had learned the relationship between Mr. 
Rennie and Mrs. Morrison. 


* * a * * 


Forbes Rennie was a frequent visitor, as was natural, to his 
friends George and Marjory. To the former he was warmly 
attached, and the latter he treated as a sister; but it was a 
brotherliness with a dash of salt—just the dawning recognition of 
a woman’s charm—for Marjory gave herself great airs of seniority. 
But she was heartily fond of the -boy ; something of the gentle 
sadness which comes from ill-health still hung about him, though 
the sea voyage remedy had been marvellously efficacious, and he 
seemed in a fair way to complete restoration. He too was in his 
father’s office. Mr. Rennie considered his eldest son entirely un- 
suited to business, and wisely gave him his choice of a profession. 
He was older by several years than his sister, two children who 
came between them having died in infancy. 

Mr. Rennie was very lenient to his youngest boy, letting him off 
before the ordinary time of closing, and granting him a holiday 
whenever ‘* Mother asked for it.” 

“Are you busy writing again?” he exclaimed, coming into 
Marjory’s sitting-room one fine glowing afternoon at the beginning 
of August. “Why you must be secretary to something! Is it 
the society for providing straw bonnets for the Hottentots, they 
were bothering the governor for a subscription to some such thing 
the other day ?” 

“No! I wish J had a secretaryship,” said Marjory, rising and 
putting her papers together hastily. ‘ Is George with you ?” 

“No! He is quill driving as hard as he can go, but I have 
brought my brother to see you. He arrived yesterday. He has 
stopped outside to speak to old Mammy Stokes—she was his nurse 
you know! I thought you wouldn’t mind if I brought him, Miss 
Actand ?’ 

_“T shall be very happy to see him,” returned Marjory, regret- 
ting that her hair was probably ruffled, and that she had on her 
very simplest morning dress of blue checked print; but pretty 

G2 
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golden brown hair is not the worse for being in slight disorder, and 
a neatly fitting print frock with a white apron sometimes sets off 
a figure as well as silks or satins. 

Marjory was, however, shy and nervous about meeting strangers, 
Mary Rennie’s startling communication of a few weeks before had 
given her a shock from which she had not recovered. She wished 
this stranger had not come. 

* And how long does your brother stay ?” she asked. 

“Oh, for some time ; he has asked a brother officer, a chum of 
his, down here, so he cannot go north until he is gone.” Here 
Forbes went hastily out and shouted, “ Jack, I say Jack, don’t be 
all day,” returning almost immediately, followed by a tall, red- 
haired, good-humoured looking young man, very like Mr. Rennie, 
remarkably well set up and soldierly in air. 

“ This is George’s sister,” said Forbes, by way of an introduc- 
tion, waving his hand towards Marjory. 

Captain Rennie bowed and smiled, saying pleasantly, “I am 
afraid my brother is an indifferent master of the ceremonies, Miss 
Acland.” 

‘In this elevated position we are above all ceremonies, and 
generally dispense with them,” returned Marjory. ‘“ At any rate 
your sister does, when she kindly comes to tea with me.” 

“JT have just had the pleasure of shaking hands with your 
brother,” resumed Rennie. “I am sure we are all deeply in his 
debt for saving this youngster at his own expense. My mother 
was always wrapped up in Forbes.” 

“‘ T think she is in you all.” 

“T believe so. And how do you stand Dockborough, Miss 
Acland ? It is rather a beastly hole.” 

“Oh! I think it a most interesting place. I am quite happy 
here. Iam never tired looking out on the river.” She pointed 
to the open window. 

“Yes,” rising to look; “there is really a fine view here. I 
do not think I ever was in these rooms before. Don’t you find 
them awfully high up, especially when people come to call ?” 

“No one ever does, except Miss Rennie, and sometimes your 
mother ; that is always a gala day when she comes.” 

“‘ By Jove, you must be buried alive! You must be deucedly 
fond of your brother to leave London and roost here for his 
sake.” 

“That depends on the sort of life I had in London. You see 
my brother—my brothers and myself, have nothing but each 
other.” 

“Oh, come Miss Acland, I can’t believe that ; I suspect you 
might have a good deal more for the taking.” He laughed a 
light-hearted boyish laugh, in which, without knowing why, 
Marjory joined. Then they talked in a friendly way for a few 
minutes, the young officer describing the nuisance of being 
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quartered in Ireland, as he had been—the nuisance it was to be 
ordered to quell disturbances ; to stand to be pelted with stones 
and mud by the patriotic population, while a nervous magistrate 
hesitated to read the Riot Act. Then he reminded Forbes, who 
had scarcely spoken, that the “mater” would be expecting 
them, and bowed himself out. 

“T say, Forbes,” he exclaimed when they were in the street, 
“T had no idea that young Acland’s sister would be such stunning 
good style. She is deucedly pretty into the bargain. What 
sweet bright eyes she has. I suppose you often find it convenient 
to pay her a visit? Eh, Master Forbes ?” 

* Well, you see, I like to show some attention to George’s 
sister, and ? 

“J daresay you do, a good deal of attention,” interrupted his 
brother ; “so should I if I were staying here, and if—but never 
mind! How comes it that her people let her hide herself away 
here, and wait on her brother as if she were the daughter of a 
petty shopkeeper ? Who are these Aclands ?” 

“The father is a lawyer. I fancy they are gentry, but they 
have a stepmother, and somehow, though Marjory, I mean Miss 
Acland, never mentions her, I do not think she cares to be at 
home. Then they are awfully fond of each other—I mean George 
and Marjory.” 

“Marjory? I suppose it is Marjory when you are téte-d-téte 
and Miss Acland before faces, hey! you young scamp.” 

“ Jack, how can you talk such rubbish,” cried Forbes, colouring 
with vexation. “I dare not call her Marjory, only hearing George 
and Mary always say it, it slips out.” 

“You dare not,” repeated Captain Rennie, laughing with keen 
enjoyment of the boy’s confusion. “That’s an awful severe sign, 
my poor chap.” 

“Look here, Jack, don’t go on like that before my mother 
and Mary, it might ee 

“Trust me,” interrupted the other again, “TI’ll not spoil sport, 
besides,” more seriously, “ it might make things disagreeable for 
that nice little girl—not so little either. I can tell you, Forbes, 
my boy, I would try and cut you out if I had not my own affairs 
to attend to, so make your mind easy.” 

Jack Rennie was a good specimen of. the average young officer, 
not very intellectual or refined, but honest, brave, good-natured, 
with a tolerably high estimate of himself, and had no doubt 
whatever that he would be acceptable to any woman under the 
sun, which was not to be wondered at considering he had a most 
kindly feeling towards them all. To his sister he was the finest 
gentleman in the world, and he was in herworld. To his mother 
he was her darling boy, that was enough. 

Mary Rennie was naturally much taken up with her newly 
arrived brother, so time went slowly for Marjory. It was nearly 
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three weeks since she had written to Dick Cranston, and he had 
not yet broken silence. She felt unusually depressed. If he were 
indifferent to her sorrows and anxieties life would indeed be a 
desolate wilderness. 

Mary was therefore unusually welcome one afternoon when she 
suddenly made her appearance. ’ 

“IT suppose you thought I was never coming again,” she cried, 
embracing Marjory effusively ; “ but I have had a hundred-and- 
one things to do—and we have been busy preparing for Jack’s 
friend, Mr. Mowbray Delamere.” 

“T don’t fancy you have done much,” said Marjory laughing. 
* Will you have some tea ?” 

“‘ No, thank you, it is late, and I had some before I came out. 
You think I am too idle to be of any use, Marjory ; but I am very 
active sometimes.” 

‘I daresay ; at all events you are of use to me—it cheers me 
to see you, for I have felt rather melancholy of late.” 

“Oh! you dear. I am so sorry. Go put on your hat and 
come back with me to dinner. Leave word for your brother to 
come and fetch you; the walk will do him good and you 
shall drive back——” 

“ Tnank you a thousand times, but 

‘I will take no excuse—I know they will all be delighted to 
see you. Jack says you are the right sort, and he is accustomed 
to very nice people. Do come. You need not change your frock 
—I like that soft grey and the pink ‘ pussy-cat’ tie round your 
neck; you had that dress from a first-rate milliner, I am 


” 


best dress all last summer.” 

“That is amazing—how is it you manage to keep your 
clothes ? ” 

* Because I know how difficult it is to replace them !” 

“ Do get your hat and come.” 

* Don’t you expect Captain Rennie’s friend to-day ?” 

* No; is it not provoking ?—Jack had a telegram this morning. 
He cannot get leave until the 21st. He is so nice and amusing, 
but rather grand. We saw him when we were up in town last 
year—the regiment was at Shorncliff then, and was going to give 
a ball. I would have given anything, my eyes !—to go to it, but 
father had some horrid business in Manchester, and mother 
would not go without him—TI cried half the evening. Mr. Dela- 
mere told me afterwards he wished he had been near to wipe 
away my tears! What do you think of that? Isn’t Mowbray 
Delamere a beautiful name ? I am afraid he will find us hum- 
drum and homely——” 

“Did you hear a knock? I thought some one knocked,” in- 
terrupted Marjory. 
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“ No—I ¥ 

The knock was repeated this time unmistakably. ‘ Come 
in,” cried Marjory. 

The door opened slowly, and Dick Cranston answered the invi- 
tation. Marjory started up and stood still for half a second, 
then with joyous eyes and trembling with surprise and excite- 
ment, she flew to meet him, and throwing up her arms as nearly 
to his neck as she could reach, cried, “Oh! Dick—I thought 
you would never come.” 

“T came as soon as I could after getting your letter,” he 
replied, gently returning her embrace; “I only had it a week 
ago.” 

Bc This is my brother, Dick Cranston !—Miss Rennie, Dick, of 
whom I have often spoken in my letters.” Dick bowed—Marjory 
was struck with the superiority of his bow. 

“TI amsvre I am very glad you have come,” said Miss Rennie, 
with a pretty blush and smile and upward glance. “ For Marjory 
has been in the dolefuls and fretting about you Iam sure. Now, 
Marjory, I cannot expect you to come to dinner, so I shall just 
run away ; but Ill come soon again. Good afternoon, Mr. Cran- 
sten ; you must pay Craigneish a visit.” Marjory followed her to 
the top of the stair. “My dear! what a handsome man!” cried 
Mary. “ Why did you not tell me how handsome he is, Mowbray 
Delamere is not to be compared to him. He is like a sea-king, 
or a knight of the round table—or, there—I must not keep you— 
good bye, I am so glad he has come.” 

“At last, Marge!” said Dick, when she returned to him, 
as he took her hand and looked wistfully, inquiringly into her 
face, “ I have come to hear what the trouble is !” 

“Oh! thank Heaven it is not pressing now. I am dying to 
hear what good fortune has brought you back, Dick. My troubles 
will keep till to-morrow ; tell me all about yourself.” 

“T will, Marge! How heavenly it is to be here with you, and 
what a nice pretty room! But you are not looking as bright as I 
hoped to find you.” 

“TI feel all right now,” said Marjory, but her lips quivered and 
her eyes grew moist. Dick sat down on the sofa, put his arm 
round her, pressing her to him for a moment, then with a slight 
sigh he let her go and began his story. “ Your letter must have 
reached Fleury just after I left, and as Lord Beaulieu was away, 
no one thought of forwarding it. It is not a week since it reached 
me. I hurried to London, because Brand thought I had a chance 
of some work from Jervis—you remember, the architect at Beau- 
lieu? When I saw him he gave me a rough sketch of some 
almshouses to enlarge and finish. You may imagine how glad I 
was to find they were to be built by a benevolent millionaire at 
the other side of the river, there—” he pointed to the window. 
“It will not be a long job, but I can see you and George nearly 
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every day, for I am to be clerk of the works and architect in one. 
Of course, the building will be simple enough, still, all this ex- 
perience helps me on.” 

* And you will be near us for some months?” cried Marjory, 
her voice full of thanksgiving. ‘It seems too good news to be 
true. How will Mr. Brand do without you ?” 

“He does not seem inclined to do without me,” returned Dick 
smiling. ‘ He talks of coming down here and finding some place 
that will do for a studio. He is so much better, he says he’ll try 
painting again. The sunshine and life altogether in the south 
seems to have stirred his artistic soul. He made a number of 
capital studies, and he is going to paint some pictures from them. 
I hope he’ll be able to find what he wants, for I feel quite lonely 
without him. It will do him good, too, to have a talk with you, 
Marge; he is awfully down at times. 1 have known him sit for 
hours and not open his lips, looking all the time as if he saw 
ghosts rising out of the past. Then again he cheers up, and is 
the brightest companion in the world. I never thought I should 
like any one so well.” 

“I liked him so much too that dreadful time I stayed with you. 
Oh, Dick! how I wish I could blot it out !” 

“ Try not to think of it, it is all gone by,” he replied, looking 
kindly at her. 

“7 wish it were, but it is not!” 

“Then the trouble you wanted to tell me is about that un- 
fortunate business ? Now, I have told my story, let me have yours, 
Marge.” 

*“ Not now. George will be here directly. You will find him a 
good deal changed, though he is much better, thank God! and I 
have a great deal to say ; besides, I might ery. I won’t if I can 
help it, but I am a greater fool then I used to be; more easily 
frightened.” 

* That will not do, Marge; both George and I always admired 
your pluck in the old days.” 

* Oh, Dick! that was before I had anything to hide.” 

“It’s an infernal shame that secrecy should have been forced 
on you!” he burst out. “ You, the frankest, truest girl in the 
world.” 

“ Well, it was my own fault! Had I been true to my convic- 
tions, 1 should have nothing to fear now. I am afraid you will 
despise me, but I have never had the courage, the heart, to tell 
George!” 

“Despise you!” he repeated in a peculiar tone, and then 
paused. “I rather think it is as well you did not; the fewer who 
share your—I mean, owr secret, Marjory, the better; and George 
would only fret. Moreover, he might let it out some day, unin~- 
tentionally.” 

“I am so thankful you do not think I ought to tell him, it is 
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quite a relief to my mind. Did yousee my father when you were 
in London ?” 

“No! I don’t feel it is exactly honest to go and see him. If 
we met, I should speak to him the same as ever; but he ought to 
have stood by me when my mother accused me so cruelly, so 
basely! J did see old Cross, though. He has always been a trump 
to me. He thinks and observes a good deal for such a dry 
methodical chap. He is greatly interested in you and George. 
Does your father ever write to you?” 

“ Scarcely ever. Sometimes to George; but J am no favourite. 
Oh, here is George!” 

The start, the pause of delighted surprise and recognition, 
then the hearty prolonged hand-shaking, the exclamations and 
questions which ensued can be readily pictured. The simple 
homely tea and supper, set forth by Marjory’s own hands, assisted 
intermittedly by her brothers; the eager talk, the full free out- 
pouring of experiences since last they had met; behold! it was 
all very good. 

I do not know why the record of eating is considered somewhat 
beneath the dignity of a story ; eating plays a very important part 
in life, and the pleasure of a meal in company with those you love 
is a delight by no means to be despised. 

Our trio enjoyed theirs immeisely, and when it was over, set 
forth together to reconnoitre some of the better streets near the 
river, where Dick hoped to find rooms for partner and self, as 
George termed him and Brand. 

The joy of this re-union revived Marjory’s drooping spirits and 
waning courage. Dick’s presence brought strength and safety 
with it. Nevertheless, several days passed before Marjory found 
an opportunity of confiding her doubts and fears to him. 

He was only able to join his brother and sister at tea time, when 
George was always present. Then, the first Saturday half-holiday 
after his arrival was devoted to Brand, and to settling his be- 
longings in the quarters they had chosen, within easy reach of one 
of the steam ferries, which landed Dick each morning within a 
short walk of his work. 

The next day, Brand was brought to call upon “ Miss Acland,” 
who received him with a warm welcome that delighted the kindly 
Bohemian. 

He was looking sunburnt and well. Marjory observed that his 
step was firmer and more elastic; his head more erect. 

He thoroughly enjoyed himself with his three young friends, 
and insisted on their crossing with him to the opposite side of the 
river, where he hired a carriage with reckless generosity, and they 
enjoyed a drive into the country, finishing with tea at a rustic 
inn. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
66 4 CONFESSION.” 


Dick CRANSTON had not been many days established at Dock- 
borough, when Miss Rennie found it convenient to make another 
late visit to her friend Marjory. 

The hour for afternoon tea was past, and Dick had just come in, 
intending to spend the evening with his chums. 

“Well, Marjory dear!” kissing her affectionately, “you see I 
have kept away a long time, as I knew you would be too much 
taken up with your brother to want me.” 

“Brother or no brother, I am always delighted to see 

ou.” 

“Ah! I know better! Now you are here, she does not want 
me. Does she, Mr. Cranston?” with a pretty interrogative bend 


’ of the head and coquettish glance. 


\ 


\ 


“I don’t suppose for a moment that I could supply your place,” 
replied Dick, with an easy manner and ready responsive tone that 
astonished Marjory. “I am sure your society must have done 
much towards making my sister so fond of Dockborough.” 

“TI don’t think yow will like it,” replied Miss Rennie, “ after 
the life you have been accustomed to abroad.” 

“I wonder what sort of a life you imagine I lead,” said Dick 
laughing. 

“Oh! a very gay one, I daresay, very different from this hum- 
drum place. Then French ladies are so lively and charming, and 
different from us.” 

“ Very different indeed! their brilliant dark eyes and glossy 
black hair are very striking; but somehow I began to weary 
for,” glancing at her, “the golden auburn locks and soft blue eyes 
of my countrywomen.” 

“Ah! that is all very fine, but I suspect you have left your 
heart behind you, Mr. Cranston !” 

“No, I assure you, I always keep it by me ready for present 
use!” 

“Dear me! what an inconstant man your brother must be, 
Marjory.” 

“T am sure he is constant in friendship,” she returned, more 
earnestly than the occasion needed. 

“In friendship! perhaps so; but I must not forget. Mother 
sent me to ask if you would come and help us on Saturday. We 
are to have all the school children from St. Margaret’s schools to 
tea and games. We always give them a feast, poor things; and 
I hope George and Mr. Cranston will come later.” 

“T shall go, of course, and with pleasure. When shall I come ?” 
said Marjory. 
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‘*‘ Oh, you must come to luncheon.” 

“ You must remember, Saturday is a busy morning with me— 
this piggie has to go to market.” 

“Oh, never mind, Jack will be in town with the pony car- 
riage and will call for you. It will be an awfully tiresome day. 
You will come, will you not, Mr. Cranston ?” 

“You are very good to ask me, Miss Rennie, but I fear I cannot 
have the pleasure of joining you, I have an engagement on that 
day.” 

“Then you must really give it up,” she exclaimed, and there- 
upon plunged into a very prompt flirtation @ propos of his refusal 
and her own insistence, in which Dick took part with spirit. Mar- 
jory was quite amazed how long they continued to talk nonsense ; 
at last, the young lady with many tender expressions and a hug 
to Marjory, saw fit to depart. Dick followed her down stairs. 
They must have continued their conversation at the door, for it 
was some minutes before Marjory heard the carriage drive away. 

“ Your little friend is an arrant flirt,” said Dick laughing, as 
he threw himself on the sofa when he returned, “and rather 
pretty, with her red hair and fair skin.” 

“You took my breath away, both of you,” returned Marjory. 
“T[ had no idea Mary would chatter in that way to a 
stranger.” 

“There is no harm in her,” said Dick carelessly. “ It’s just 
the skittishness of a filly.” 

It is all very well for you to talk of her red hair when she was 
gone ; you called it golden auburn to her face.” 

* Oh, I was talking of my countrywomen generally,” and though 
his mouth was grave, his blue eyes smiled. 

* Nonsense, Dick, you coolly looked to see what colour her hair 
was before you spoke.” 

The culprit made no reply, he seemed lost in thought. Marjory 
moved to and fro, folding up her work and arranging the 
room. 

“T wish,” resumed Dick, “ she had not asked us to this school 
feast. It cheats me out of another half holiday. There seems a 
fate against our having that confidential talk you want. I am 
most anxious to know what troubles you. Suppose you come away 
with me on Sunday after dinner to that park they talk of up the 
river.” 

* Yes, to Salisbury Park,” put in Marjory. 

“‘ There is a tram, I think, that goes by the gate,” he continued. 
“George is going off somewhere with young Rennie, and shall we 
ask Brand to come in, in the evening ?” 

* Oh yes,do! I shall enjoy a stroll in the park with you, for I 
am longing to tell you everything.” 

With a sigh, Marjory sat down beside him, and leant her head 
against his shoulder with sisterly familiarity, but Dick soon drew 
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gently away, rose and went to look out of the window. Marjory 
looked a little surprised, but accounted for his unsympathetic 
movement by reflecting that boys were averse to be petted, only 
George was ready enough to let her cuddle him—then he had 
been ill and weak. George coming in just then, and delaring 
himself ravenously hungry, she thought no more of Dick’s pecu- 
liarities, and he refused to stay, on the plea that he had promised 
Brand to return to dinner. 

Sunday was all that could be wished in the way of weather, 
bright, pleasantly warm, with something of invigorating crispness 
in the air. Though much fatigued by her exertions the previous 
day in aid of her friend, Marjory prepared with some care and 
great pleasure for her expedition with Dick. She was a little 
anxious to ask if anything had happened to worry him, for she 
fancied she had observed a subtle change in him. He had always 
been grave, but now he was often absent and abrupt; there was a 
slight sternness in his expression as if in conflict with something, 
and he was certainly colder, less gently sympathetic to herself. 
Nevertheless he was her best and dearest friend, and she would 
try to look well-dressed to walk out with him. 

George had started early with his friend, who was to drive him 
in the dog-cart toa pretty village some miles distance, where after 
service (Mrs. Rennie liked her boys to go to church) they were to 
lunch with the vicar and take a long ramble through the fields 
and woods, 

Marjory was quite ready to start when Dick came for her, and 
while she drew on her gloves he looked at her from head to foot, 
with an expression which induced Marjory to say with a saucy 
smile, “ Do I look nice, Dick? Fit to be seen with?” 

“You know you do,” he returned grimly, adding with one of 
his kindly smiles which gave such sweetness to his grave face, 
“You know I am always proud to be seen with my smart little 
sister; not so little either—stand here before me—your head is 
nearly up to my chin.” 

* Not nearly! I am afraid I have none of the dignity of height. 
Come, it is almost three o’clock.” 

Salisbury Park was a favourite resort of the Dockborough 
“upper ten.” For the humbler classes it lacked tea-gardens and 
small taverns, being a couple of miles from the nearest quarters 
inhabited by them. It was a comparative solitude, therefore, 
when Marjory and Dick descended from the crowded tram-car and 
walked leisurely through the gates into the pleasant shade of the 
trees and on over the soft fragrant grass, to a seat command- 
ing a view down the slope below them to the wide river, its 
opposite banks clothed with woods and dotted with pretty white 
villas. A boat here and there spread its canvas wings to catch 
what breeze there was. 

* This 7s a relief,” said Dick. ‘I must own, though I have no 
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pretensions to aristocratic exclusiveness, I hate to be crammed 
up with a heap of Sunday passengers. That fat old publican sat 
upon you, didn’t he?” 

‘Yes, rather.” 

“This is a nicer place than I expected,” he resumed. “I wish 
I could spirit you away to Fleury, Marge, it is a delicious 
spot.” 

Me You were sorry to leave it ?” 

“IT was very glad to leave it; beautiful as it is, I could not live 
there. It would be merely vegetating, but you would enjoy a 
summer there. I wish, Marge, you had a little more beauty and 
colour in your life! Do you know, I used to feel indignant with 
myself in the long summer evenings for having all that loveliness 
about me, when you were broiling in a seaport town. You 
don’t know how I used to long for you when I rambled about 
alone.” 

“Did you ?” said Marjory. “Yes, I should have enjoyed those 
rambles oh, so much! But, Dick, dear, I have been very happy 
and very comfortable, in fact, happier than I ever was before, until 
about three weeks ago.” And she proceeded to give him an 
account of the connection between Mrs. Morrison and the Rennies, 
and the shock the discovery had given her. “In truth I shall 
never feel safe again,” she ended with a sigh. 

“It is very curious,” said Dick, who had listened with profound 
interest, “and exceedingly embarrassing. Your best plan, no 
doubt, would be to tell your story to Mrs. Rennie before any one 
else had a chance of doing so, but certainly not until absolutely 
necessary. It was an awful piece of ill luck your falling in with 
Ellis.” 

“But is it not extraordinary his taking a fancy to me?” ob- 
served Marjory meditatively; “a clever man of the world who 
had seen so much.” 

Dick looked at her with a slight smile. ‘ Perhaps it was,” he 
said slowly. ‘There is no accounting for such things, however ; 
anyhow it was a misfortune for you. The cruellest part of all is 
that the fear of such a story (which sounds much worse than it 
really is) becoming known will destroy the sense of security—the 
self-reliance without which life is scarce worth having. Try, 
Marjory, to put this fear out of your thoughts; all the thinking 
on earth will not help you. No one who knows you will ever 
believe that you were not more sinned against than sinning. 
Unless this Morrison woman finds you here, you are safe 
enough.” 

“But nothing can lift the consciousness of what I have done 
from my own heart!” said Marjory sadly. 

“Marge,” cried Dick, with intense feeling, and grasping her 
hand tightly, “I would forfeit years of my life if I could blot out 
that miserable episode from yours. Keep up your courage, my 
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darling. It is too bad that your life should be blighted by the 
misconduct of others. Always remember that I will do all I can 
to help you, because you are as dear to me as if you were my 
own——-sister, and because I must atone as far as I can for the 
trouble my. mother has brought upon you.” 

* Oh, Dick, I fear nothing when you are with me,” she exclaimed 
with quivering lips and unsteady accents. She had never seen 
him so moved before, and she thought no music had ever sounded 
so sweet as the rich, deep tones of his voice. She was conscious 
of a double impulse—one to throw her arms round his neck, 
another imperatively forbidding such an action, which reduced her 
to laying her other hand almost timidly over his. 

“JT wish I could be with you always, then,” he said dreamily, 
while his grasp gradually relaxed; and after a pause he resumed, 
‘These Morrisons may never come here after all, at least during 
your stay.” 

* But, Dick, where else can I go? It is quite impossible I can 
live at home. I hope always to be with George.” 

“‘T should almost prefer your being with Mrs. Carteret. You 
would be better off.” 

*‘ Away from George and yourself. That would not make me 
happy! Then I should have to see Mr. Ellis, and I dread him. 
Oh, I do dread him!” 

“Tell me, Marge,” said Dick, with sudden animation, “ how is 
it that you did not take a fancy to that fellow? He has, I sup- 
pose, what are called charming manners, and is certainly distin- 
guished looking.” 

“T sometimes wonder I did not!” said Marjory, with frank 
simplicity. ‘He talked delightfully, and really seemed very 
fond of me; but I was indignant with him at first, and never 
quite got over it. Still, Dick, if he had been ready to ask my 
father’s consent and marry openly I should have married him, 
and perhaps grown fond of him by this time.” 

“ Very likely,” said Dick contemptuously. ‘ Women seem able 
to get fond of anything!” 

“Do not be unreasonable,” returned Marjory. “If Mr. Ellis 
had been my husband and taken me before the world, I should 
have been grateful to him, and gratitude counts for a great 
deal.” 

“Gratitude,” growled Dick. “You do not owe him much 
gratitude now.” He rose; and Marjory asking, “ Why are you 
cross?” (to which question she got no answer) followed his 
example. They walked on slowly for some time in silence, 
then Dick said, in a slightly embarrassed tone, “There is one 
matter I want to speak to you about, Marge, though you may be 
offended.” 

“ What is it, Dick?” asked Marjory, changing colour, and so 
visibly disturbed that his eyes grew soft and compassionate. 
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“ Your nerves are not what they were,” he said; “or perhaps,” 
with a change of expression, “conscience makes a coward of 

ou?” 

“No, it does not.” . 

“Well,” he resumed with an effort, “I wish you would not let 
that Captain Rennie hang about you as he did yesterday. You 
are a bit of a coquette. I suppose you cannot help it; for I 
suspect you do not care a rap for him, but it would make all sorts 
of unpleasantness, and I do not think he is worth that.” 

“Captain Rennie hang about me!” repeated Marjory in the 
blankest amazement. ‘ Why, Dick, you are crazy to think of 
such nonsense. He was obliged to help me at tea and in the 
games. He could not help it. He is good natured, as the whole 
family are, but he is only just not bored with me.” 

“Tam sure you think so, Marge, or you would not say it; but 
I could have pitched him into that tish-pond near the swings with 
pleasure! He would not let any one have a chance of speaking 
to you.” 

“And I am sure you did not care to speak tome. You were 
far too much taken up with his sister to think of your own,” 
returned Marjory tartly. 

“JT was not taken up with any one; I was bored to death,” 
said Dick gloomily. 

Marjory had coloured up, and her eyes sparkled as of yore; but 
suddenly a change passed over her, tears dimmed her quick glances, 
and, slipping her arm through her companion’s, she said gently, 
“Don’t quarrel with me, Dick, and spoil the first happy hour I 
have had for three long weeks. As to Captain Rennie, I shall 
not see him again probably before he goes away. If you only saw 
him a little oftener you would acknowledge that he is just civil to 
me for his sister’s sake, no more.” 

“Quarrel with you, Marge! God knows, I don’t want that! 
Perhaps I was wrong. I think my temper is not as good as it 
used to be.” 

“ Nonsense, Dick! But I fancy you are not as happy as you 
were! There is something—I do not know what—of sadness 
about you. If you have any trouble, dear, will you not tell 
me?” 

“1 have none I care—I mean I have none to tell you, Marge,” 
and he pressed her hand close to his side. ‘On the contrary, I 
am getting on far better than I could have hoped. If I could see 
you clear of Ellis I should have nothing left to wish for.” But 
he sighed as he said it. ‘Come, I think we had better turn our 
faces homewards. Brand will be waiting for us.” 

They quickened their pace, and soon fell into pleasant dis- 
course. Marjory was surprised to perceive how old Dick seemed 
to have become since they had last met, or rather how mature. 
He appeared to have thought and observed much, and his descrip- 
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tions of what he had seen were vivid and graphic. Then, his 
earnestness was infinitely delightful to Marjory’s warm, sincere 
nature. How different from the cynicism which tinged every- 
thing Mr. Ellis said—even his love-muking. 

When they reached home it was already dusk, and Marjory 
quickly lit the lamp, expecting every moment that Brand would 
make his appearance. She removed her hat and hastily arranged 
her hair. Returning to the sitting room, she found Dick still 
alone, standing by the open window gazing at the river, across 
which the light of a fine harvest moon made a broad streak of 
rippled silver, apparently in deep thought. “ Mr. Brand is late,” 
said Marjory, placing a bowl of flowers on the tea table, which 
was already laid. 

“Yes, but he will be here presently; he likes to come.” 

“And I like to have him.” Dick drew a chair to the table, 
and picking up a folded newspaper which had fallen on the floor, 
said, “ Brand sent you this, but I forgot to give it to you before 
we went out. There is a review of some new books he thought 
you would like to see.” 

“Thank you. I will read it while I am waiting for George. 
Dick,” she resumed, sitting down on the sofa facing him, the 
lamp light falling on her pretty bright brown hair, her speaking 
eyes and face, where air and motion had brought a soft rich 
colour. ‘Dick, I do not think I ever told you what Mr. Ellis 
threatened the last time I saw him.” 

“No; you told me you saw him, that was all.” 

‘““He warned me never to love any man, for he would tell 
whoever I was going to marry that I had gone away with him.” 
She blushed crimson, thinking of the exact words Ellis had 
used. 

“He is an unmanly scoundrel,” exclaimed Dick angrily; “and 
no man worthy of you would heed him.” 

“JT shall never put any man to the test, Dick; so you may be 
sure I will never ‘flirt’ with any one. I renounce such ideas. 
It would be too humiliating to make a confession, and I never 
could deceive any man.” 

“Ah! Marge, stay till you fall in love. You do not know how 
hard, how bitter it is to give up any one that you love passion- 
ately. It would break your tender little heart, Marge.” 

“* But, Dick,” in much surprise, “ how do you know, you never 
were in love?” ending in an acute tone of inquiry. 

Dick did not answer immediately. The colour came slowly to 
his sunburnt cheek, and a dreamy look to his grave blue eyes. 

“Yes! Marge,” he replied in a low voice, “I have been in love 
—I am in love, as I trust you never will be.” 

‘Really and truly, Dick? Does it make you unhappy? Does 
she not love you? Oh! Dick, if she knew what a dear, kind, 
true-hearted fellow you are, she would love you.” 
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“ Well, Marge, I cannot tell you more than this, that she is so 
twined round my heart that, although I would give—oh! I don’t 
know what—to feel differently towards her ; though I have striven 
against myself with all my force, I grow more passionately fond 
of her every day.” : 

He leant his arm on the table and shaded his face with his 
hand. Marjory was silent and even awestruck at this outburst. 
An odd sense of pain oppressed her. 

“Why will you not confide in me as I do in you?” she asked 
tremulously. 

“It is quite different,” murmured Dick. 

“T wish I could help you. I wish I could make everything 
happy and smooth for you,” said Marjory, tenderly coming over 
and laying her hand on his shoulder. He made no reply. “ Just 
tell me one thing. Is she very pretty?” 

*To me. Yes.” 

“ And is she fair or dark?” 

“Oh! dark. Big black eyes and shining black hair.” 

“Then she is a Frenchwoman!” exclaimed Marjory, in a some- 
what disappointed tone. 

“TI will not answer another question,” said Dick resolutely, 
“T never intended to say so much. I slipped into it somehow. 
Never remind me of it again. There is nothing but pain in 
thinking of a woman one cannot marry.” 

“T will not, then,” said Marjory humbly, while she thought : 
Can he have fallen in love with a married woman? It would 
be too dreadful! “But if I may not speak any more, I want 
you to remember that I feel for you as you do for me, dear 
brother.” And she kissed him lightly on the brow. 

Dick pressed her hand hard, but did not reply for a moment. 
“Thank you, Marge,” he said at last. ‘ We will never speak of 
this again.” 

Marjory, who was greatly disturbed by this confession, now 
busied herself about the table, and presently said: “Do you 
think Mr. Brand will come ?” 

“TI begin to think not,” returned Dick, looking up from the 
paper he was affecting to read. “I hope he has not had one of 
his sudden attacks. He suffers terribly from neuralgia at 
times.” 

“Then I will make tea. If he comes at all he will be here by 
the time it is ready.” As she spoke the sound of steps and 
whistling approached, and George came in, looking as if he had 
had a happy day. 

“Isn’t Mr. Brand come yet?” he asked. ‘Oh, let us have tea. 
We had rather a dusty drive back, and I am dying for a cup. We 
have had a delightful day. The vicar is a jolly old fellow, and 
told us some capital stories. What have you two been doing with 


yourselves ?” 
Nl 
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An interchange of adventures followed, and Dick seemed to 
grow more himself while chatting with his chum. 

Marjory was glad to listen. Indeed George, when in spirits, as 
she was rejoiced to see was the case, did not ask anything more 
than a good listener. Not being able to fix her attention on what 
was being said, she took up the paper to find the notice of which 
Brand spoke. Her eye, however, was caught by the column said 
to be so attractive to women—Births, deaths, marriages. Sud- 
denly she uttered an exclamation, “Oh! Dick, I am so sorry. 
That dear, pretty baby is dead. What a blow to the poor 
mother;” and she read: “On the 20th inst. at Eastbourne, of 
diphtheria, Edward Reginald Cranston Maynard, only son of 
the late Reginald Maynard, and grandson of Edward Cranston 
Maynard, of Leighton Abbot, aged eighteen months.’ ” 

“Tt will kill the old man!” cried Dick. “I am sorry for this, 
Lord Beaulieu will feel it too! He was hoping his sister would 
go and stay with him at Fleury, and bring the boy later on. 
Such a fine, healthy little chap. Brand will be quite cut up.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


THE day following this memorable Sunday, Mrs. Acland had a busy 
afternoon, shopping and preparing for the annual exodus of the 
family to the sea-side. She returned somewhat fatigued and 
erdered a cup of tea and some thin bread and butter to be brought 
to her in the dining-room. While sipping this refreshment, she 
reflected with some satisfaction on the course matters had taken 
since the same period last year. Three times had that unman- 
ageable Marjory come back on her hands and three times she had 
ot rid of her—certainly the stars in their courses fought on her 
(Mrs. Acland’s) side. It was right and natural that Marjory 
should reside with her brother and take care of him—it accounted 
for her absence in the most satisfactory manner. True, Mr. 
Acland had to send the tiresome girl a small sum quarterly, but 
after all, they were cheaply rid of both stepson and daughter. 
Then neither had asked for any addition to their scanty allowance. 
Mrs. Acland made tolerably sure that, for the future, she held her 
husband and his belongings in the hollow of her hand. She was 
succeeding in society, too; several heads of distinguished families 
in the neighbourhood had called upon her, and she meditated 
giving some select dinners on her return to town. “Yes,” she 
thought, “I have not done badly, considering all the a 
“ If you please, ’m,” said the housemaid, entering with a salver 
on which lay a letter, “will you see the gentleman ?” 
Mrs, Acland took the letter, opened, glanced at it and grew 
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somewhat white, then catching a surprised loox in her servant’s 
eyes, she said haughtily : 

“ Another of these endless petitions; why did you let the man 
in?” 

“ He called before, ’m, and made particular inquiries when you 
would be in. I thought he was a gentleman.” 

“ Well, as you have let him in, I must see him,” returned her 
mistress, crushing up the letter in her hand, and as the girl left 
the room she carefully dropped it into a glowing cavity in the 
fire. The next moment Brand stood before her. 

“T thought,” she said harshly, “‘ you promised never to seek me 
again.” 

“T did ” he paused,even by the half light of a rapidly-closing 
day she saw that he was deadly pale, ‘and I intended to keep my 
word. Circumstances have changed, and I am compelled to take 
counsel with you. For your own sake see me as soon as possible. 
I leave time and place to you. I dare not write lest I betray you. 
Believe me, I do not wish to injure you.” 

They both remained standing ; both spoke low and hurriedly. 

“Tam going out of town the day after to-morrow and I do not 
see how I can manage it.” She had dropped her harsh resentful 
tone, as if struck by the urgency of his. 

“You can manage anything if you choose; promise to do 
it and I will wait your time, but the sooner the better for 
yourself.” 

“ Where are you staying ?” 

“ At the Euston Hotel.” 

“ Change to Charing Cross and I will try to manage an inter- 
view, but on no account write to me or call again.” 

“JT will do as you desire, but our consultation cannot be got 
over in a few minutes.” 

“Very well, now go. I will ring for the servant to let you out ; 
stay till she comes.” She rang, and as the door opened said, 
calmly and loftily, “ It is quite impossible to subscribe to every- 
thing, and Mr. Acland does much in the parish ; it is therefore 
useless to apply to him. I wish you good-day. The door, Jane,” 
and Brand was ushered out. 

As Jane observed to cook on her return to the kitchen tea- 
table, “* Missus makes short work of such gentry.” 

When she was alone Mrs. Acland leant her arm on the mantel- 
piece and pressed her hand against her brow. ‘ What can it be?” 
she murmured. “What canit be? Not money? He was, and 
probably is, a weak fool, but he would never press me for money 
as that—that villain Blake did; nor would he injure me, I really 
believe he would not. But there is something wrong, some 
danger to us both! Why am I tormented when I am leading so 
irreproachable a life ? I make husband and children happy and 


comfortable. I have turned many a dangerous corner, why 
H2 
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should this be worse than anything in the past? Yet I feel it is, 
my heart turns cold.” She went to the cellarette, took out brandy 
and a wine glass, then she paused, looking at them with a curious 
expression, half fierce, half frightened. “No!” she said aloud, 
“No! IfI begin that it is all over with me!” and she replaced 
them. 

The clock on the mantelpiece chimed the half hour. “ I must 
not idle here,” she thought, and rang for the parlour-maid. “I 
forgot to tell you that. Mr. Cross may dine here, so put another 
place at table,” and she went away to her own room. 

An hour later she sat in the snug study, well and carefully 
dressed, with a calm face and air of repose, her pretty children at 
either side looking at a book of pictures which she held open on 
her knee. It was a pretty homelike group to greet Mr. Cross’s 
eyes when he entered soon after. But those small quiet optics 
of his had been considerably opened of late, and Mrs. Acland’s 
“ groupings ” had less effect than formerly. His dry immovable 
manner gave no clue to his condition of mind, but from the day 
when Dick, burning with indignation, pierced by the sting of 
finding in his mother his bitterest foe, told his wrongs and sorrows 
to the cautious bachelor, Mrs. Acland for ever forfeited her place 
in the estimation of her husband’s partner. 

He was greeted as warmly as ever, the children were presented, 
the best chair drawn forward for him, the choicest morsels heaped 
on his plate. 

Conversation was scanty and intermittent till the servants left 
the room and Mr. Cross had been helped to number one of the 
two glasses of port he always enjoyed, but never exceeded, after 
dinner. Mrs. Acland had mentioned, as a sop to Cerberus, that 
she received very satisfactory accounts from George and Marjory ; 
the former was greatly improved in health, which he certainly 
would not have been had he not had his sister’s care, and that both 
were the constant and favoured guests of those excellent people 
the Rennies. 

“That’s well,” returned Mr. Cross; “ perhaps it’s better for 
Marjory to be there than here.” 

“I think,” said Mr. Acland seriously, “it is Marjory’s duty to 
be with her brother.” 

“I suppose you never hear anything of Dick ?” 

‘‘ Never,” replied Mrs. Acland sadly. ‘That poor boy has been 
a terrible trial to me. Because in my distraction and distress-— 
when appearances were so much against him—knowing the 
tendencies he might have inherited, I implored him if he were 
guilty to confess, he assumed that I accused him, and spoke most 
improperly to Mr. Acland, most ungratefully, then he left the 
house——” she pressed her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“A very unfortunate business,” returned Mr. Cross. “ He 
generally looks in on me when he happens to be in London; he 
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knows I never suspected him. He has been rather lucky—his 
education has told. Jervis, the well-known architect, noticed 
him when he was helping the clerk of the works at Lord Beau- 
lieu’s, and so he has got on. He was over in France doing some 
alterations for Lord Beaulieu, and paid me a visit a little time ago 
when he was on his way to another job in the north.” 

“Tam sure I am very glad to hear it,” said Mrs. Acland. “I 
wish he had a little more sense of duty to me—of gratitude to 
the generous man who adopted him——” she again put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. 

Mr. Cross coughed, he had a short, dry cough occasionally, and 
sipped his wine, then he changed the conversation. 

“T have been trying to persuade your husband to bestow next 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday on me, instead of going to you at 
Folkestone. There’s a pretty little property to be sold near 

» which I have some thoughts of buying; I should like 
Acland’s opinion of it.” 

“Tam sure he would be most happy to be of any use to you, 

Mr. Cross, and for my own part, though I rather grudge a Sunday 
out of the few we shall have by the sea, I will be generous and 
give him up to you, especially as you are going to take him into 
the country,” said Mrs. Acland blandly, with a gracious deliberate 
smile. . 
“Thank you. Then, Acland, we might leave the office early, 
and catch the one o’clock train at Waterloo. It is only an hour 
to Thirlmere and you are completely in the country, with as 
pretty a trout stream running through it as you could wish 
to see.” 

“ Very well, I am at your disposal. And perhaps as there is 
not much doing just now, I could spend the week after next 
with Mrs. Acland at the sea-side.” 

“JT see no reason why you should not,” was the compliant 

reply. 
“Thank you, Mr. Cross, you are evidently ready to make pay- 
ment in full,” and with a dignified bend of the head she retired 
to the comfortable study, to think hard how she should best take 
advantage of this fresh instance that fortune had not deserted 
her. Mr. Acland’s absence would give her the opportunity she 
needed ; now to plan a patent necessity for coming up to town on 
Saturday. 


* * * * * * * 


To Marjory the day marked by these events at Falkland Ter- 
race was also troubled. She had had a sleepless night. Dick’s 
confession of the evening before had produced an extraordinary 
and painful effect upon her. She could scarcely understand it her- 
self. She knew it was but natural, as Ellis had pointed out, that 
both her brothers should, like other young men, fall in love, marry, 
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and cease to consider her of the same importance to them as she 
now was, but did not anticipate the change would be so bitter. To 
think that Dick—who was so particularly sympathetic, who seemed 
to understand her a great deal better than George—Dick, who 
appeared to like her the better because he had forgiven her so 
much, should be devoted heart and soul to another woman, was 
more than she could bear. In future if he showed her kindness 
and consideration it would be from pity and a sense of duty, not 
from the real preference for her company, the pleasure in her 
presence he used to have. How cruel the loss, no words could 
ever express! All his tenderness, all the indescribable gentleness 
of his strength, the quiet watchful affection which made itself 
more felt than seen, would be drawn away to that brilliant 
French woman (she must be French), with big black eyes; of 
course, being totally different from himself, would be an additional 
attraction. But why did she make him unhappy? Marjory 
could never forgive her for that, never! Perhaps it was not her 
fault. Dick seemed unhappy; yes, he was quite unhappy; per- 
haps cruel parents intervened? It was not likely, thought Mar- 
jory, as the tears she could not restrain flowed freely under the 
safe shadow of the silent night, it was not likely any girl would 
be scornful to a man like Dick, and his image rose before her, so 
handsome, so unconscious of his own good looks, so distinct with 
the quiet dignity of strength—strength even more of character 
than physical power—how could she refuse him? And with this 
question flashed another, which seemed to rend her soul as with 
a torturing rack of shame and agony. Had Dick asked her, would 
any power on earth have kept her from saying yes? Then the 
terrible truth broke on her, as in a blaze of light, that she loved 
this man, whom she considered her brother, who treated her as a 
sister, with all the warmth a husband could desire. 

It was a fearful shock. How she shrank from herself, how she 
prayed that Dick might never discover the disgraceful truth, how 
sternly she resolved to stamp out her guilty affection and destroy 
it! Was she not unfortunate? Oh! it would have been better 
to have married Ellis and escaped the pain, the horror of this 
discovery. Yet, no! she was too loyal to be false to her own 
hidden love; no man should ever call her wife, as her beloved, the 
lord of her heart, was forbidden to her. 

Morning found her pale and exhausted, but she started up re- 
solved to lose no time in beginning to fight the good fight which 
lay before her, with the conviction that no change could ever come 
to her present condition of heart and mind which the young enter- 
tain. She determined to give her future life to her brothers— 
yes, she would compel herself to look on Dick only as a brother, 
and time, reflection, work would restore her to her senses. Thank 
heaven, it would be quite evening before Dick could come, and 
perhaps he would not even then. 
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“ Why, Marge, have you seen a ghost ?” asked George at their 
early breakfast, “ you look like one.” 

“No, I have lain awake thinking.” 

“Thinking ? What about ?” 

“Oh! I have plenty of things to think of. How I can save 
two-and-sixpence in this week’s housekeeping ; of when my father 
will write next ; and oh! of that poor Mrs. Maynard and the dear 
little baby.” 

“ Well, I wish you would not, you trouble too much about 
other people. Look here, Marge, here is a note from Miss Rennie, 
I forgot to give it to you last night. They are going to see the 
D’Oyley Carte Company to-morrow night and have a place for you. 
I shall ask Dick to come with me to the gallery.” 

** How good Mrs. Rennie is,” said Marjory languidly, when she 
had read the note. 

* Don’t you care to go?” asked George, opening his eyes. 

“ Yes, of course Ido. Mary is coming in to-day, and I am to 
go shopping with her.” 

“ She lives in the shops, I think ; but what a pretty girl she is. 
If I wasn’t a poor maimed, penniless chap, I'd go in for Mary 
Rennie.” 

“Oh! George, you are worth a dozen of her. Why must every 
one fall in love ? Iam sure it must be more a worry than a pleasure. 


Make up your mind to be an old bachelor, and you and I will 


take care of each other all our days.” 
“ What has gone wrong with you, Marge,” cried George laugh- 


ing, “you are the last girl to preach so dreary a doctrine. You 
will be leaving me some day, and then I will have to shift for my- 
self; anyhow, you look after me now, so I wish you would see 
to the coat I wore yesterday, it caught on something as I got 
down from the dog-cart, and the lining is torn. It is my best 
go-to-meeting garment and must last an indefinite time. Please 
mend it before next ‘Sawbath,’ as our worthy principal calls 
it.” 
: Very well, George. I wonder what became of Mr. Brand, last 
nig t ? ” 

“If Dick does not come in by eight o’clock, I will go down to 
their place and ask.” 

“ Yes, do,” returned Marge, who was brushing his hat. “ There 
now, go dear, it is nearly half-past eight.” 

Having got rid of her brother, Marjory proceeded to busy her- 
self severely, so much so, that by noon there was nothing left tu 
do, and she was reduced to overhaul George’s shirts, which were in 
excellent order. 

It was quite a relief when Mary Rennie came, and they went 
away together to get that new dress which Marjory had never yet 
had time to buy. Then they had a great deal to say about the 
expected pleasure of seeing “ Patience ;” altogether, Marjory got 
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through the day successfully, and in the evening there was her 
dress for the theatre to be got ready. 

George went after eight to see what had happened to Brand 
and Dick, and returned just as his ‘sister was thinking of going to 
bed. 

“Tt was no wonder he could not come to us last night. When 
Dick went back last night, he found a line to say that Brand found 
he was obliged to go up to London for a few days, and not to ex- 
pect him till he saw him. It was a very sudden move. But 
though they are such chums, Dick knows nothing of his life or 
friends ; I fancy it has put Dick out, though. He seemed in the 
blues, so I stopped on and we had a talk over old times, when you 
used to call him the monster ; he walked back with me to the door, 
but I could not persuade him to come in. He said he had a 
headache.” 

“Had he ?” and Marjory mused a moment. “ He was fretting, 
no doubt, about that black-eyed girl, and it would give him no 
comfort to come in and say good-night to the sister who loved him 
so well.” 

“T shall goto bed, George. I do not want to look like a ghost 
at the theatre to-morrow.” 

* No, no, that would never do.” 

Notwithstanding her distress of mind and contempt for herself, 
Marjory took due pains to look well on the occasion of accom- 
panying Mrs. Rennie and party to the Theatre Royal, Dock- 
borough. 

One of the two pretty half-dress evening frocks chosen for her 
by Aunt Carteret was put in order, its lace cascades pulled out, its 
knots of ribbon pressed and refreshed, and a pair of Paris gloves 
carefully rubbed with bread till quite as good as new. The state 
of feverish resistance to her own thoughts in which the day had 
passed had given colour to her cheek and sparkling restlessness to 
her eyes; and when she came forth from her chamber, George, 
who was having a pipe in company with Dick, exclaimed, “ By 
Jove! Marge, you are a swell; something better than the brown 
stuff you pricked your fingers over in Falkland Terrace, eh, Dick ?” 
Neither had seen her in evening dress before. 

* These personal remarks are very embarrassing,” she said 
laughing. ‘Good-evening, Dick; any more news of Mr. 
Brand ?” 

“No, he will probably write to-day. It must have been a 
sudden thought; he said nothing about it at breakfast on Sun- 
day. George is quite right, Marge, you are no end of a swell,” 
and Dick’s eyes dwelt on her with a grave,!thoughtful expression, 
as if he were pained, not pleased. 

“ Are you both going ?” asked Marjory, fetching the lampshade 
and putting it on. ‘ How can you bear such a glare ?” 

“Yes, we will start as soon as you are gone.” 
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Here a tap at the door elicited “Come in,” from George, and 
Captain Rennie, in evening dress, his crush hat under his arm, a 
brilliant blossom in his button-hole, walked in, holding in his 
hand a lovely little bouquet of carnations, heliotrope and delicate 
fern. 

“Good evening,” he said generally. ‘“ My mother is waiting 
for you, Miss Acland; rather early, isn’t it ? but you know she is 
ferociously punctual. Permit me.” With a bow he presented the 
flowers to Marjory, who accepted them with a gracious: 

“ Thank you very much ; they are quite beautiful,” and proceeded 
to fasten them in the opening of her corsage, where they looked 
charming, at least so her admiring brothers thought. 

Then with 2 nod and smiling good-bye she went swiftly away, 
followed by Rennie, after he had exchanged a word or two with 
George. 

Mrs. Rennie was quite pleased with Marjory’s appearance, and 
told her so with her usual good-nature. 

* Ain’t she smart, Mary?” she said as soon as they were 
comfortably seated, and she had thrown off a gorgeously-em- 
broidered Indian wrap, settled her bracelets, and felt that her 
brooch was in its right place. ‘ Where did you get that pretty 
dress? Not in Dockborough, I'll be bound.” 

“No, Mrs. Rennie, Aunt Carteret gave it to me last year.” 

‘“‘ Law, dear, how well you have kept it! You are just the wife 
fora poor man. You look well in a trifle.” 

“ That is fortunate! I am not likely to find a rich husband,” 
said Marjory laughing. 

“Oh, there is no knowing. Now we mustn’t talk, the curtain is 
going up. My goodness! what short waists all those young ladies 

ave.” 

For awhile Marjory forgot her sorrows and her self-contempt in 
the charming music and quaint drolleries of “ Patience.” Indeed she 
threw herself so completely into the amusement of the hour, that 
she grew excited and talkative between the acts, and Captain 
Rennie, who sat beside her, leant forward to laugh at her remarks 
and compliment her on her wit. 

When all was over, however, she felt marvellously exhausted and 
glad to be at home. George returned a little later, highly pleased 
with his evening’s entertainment. Dick had gone straight back 
to his own diggings, he said, after seeing his chum clear of the 
crowd. 

“Though I don’t want to be taken care of as he seems to 
think Ido. Iam very nearly as strong as ever I was,” continued 
George. “I told him so, but he did not seem to hear me. I do not 
know what’s come to Dick, he seems in a sort of dream, and he is 
a bit sulky into the bargain. He scarcely laughed at that funny 
fellow, the poet. To be sure he saw the play in London. What 
is the matter with him ?” 
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“Tam sure I do not know, George; I suppose every one has 
their own private worries.” 

“‘ But he used to tell you everything. I am sure he ought to be 
satisfied, he is getting on very well.” 

“Tam so tired, George, I must go to bed. Good-night.” 

The following day Forbes Rennie had got permission to leave 
the office early in order to inspect a fine new steamer which was 
being built and was nearly completed in a famous yard at the 
other side of the river; a son of the builder was to accompany 
him, and of course he carried off George with him. 

Marjory, therefore, took her tea alone, and left to herself felt 
very miserable. She had just risen to seek distraction in some 
numbers of Temple Bar lent her by Miss Rennie, when Dick 
Cranston walked in. 

What a painful reversal of the former state of things it was, 
to feel the necessity of masking her feelings, of preserving her 
ordinary tone, instead of the frankly expressed pleasure at his 
coming, the cordial out-spoken confidence in a dear brother. 

“T am glad you have come in, Dick,” she said cheerfully, 
*“‘ George is out.” 

“Yes, he told me he was going. No—no, thank you,” seeing 
her about to pour out a cup of tea, “I have had some,” and 
he sat down by the window, looking out in an absent way, 
a certain constraint in his manner increasing Marjory’s dis- 
comfort. 

‘*‘ Have you heard from Mr. Brand ?” she asked, as she put away 
the tea things. 

“T had a letter this morning. He seems to have one of his bad 
turns of neuralgia, and he wants me to run up on Saturday and 
spend Sunday, at least till late in the afternoon. He offers to | 
frank me, with his usual generosity ; of course I should go in any 
case, as he wishes it.” 

“ Yes, of course; I am sorry he suffers so much; has he had 
advice ?” 

“I do not know. He is too ready to take chloroform. He used 
to take opium ; that helped to shatter his nerves, I fancy. Then I 
am inclined to believe that any shock or trouble brings on an 
attack; perhaps the business he went away about was un- 
pleasant.” 

“Very likely, there seems no end of trouble,” said Marjory, 
placing the lamp and her work-basket on the table, gladly thread- 
ing her needle for an occupation, and much concerned by the 
gloominess of Dick’s countenance. 

“You did not seem to think there was much trouble in the world 
last. night,” said Dick, coming over to sit opposite to her, and 
smiling rather grimly. 

‘No, I was very much amused. How clever and pretty it all 
was. Did you enjoy it, Dick ?” 
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*‘ No, I did not.” 

“ Does it tire you to see anything the second time ?” 

“ T will tell you what I did not enjoy, Marjory —watching you 
smiling and talking and fascinating that booby young Rennie ; why 
you hardly stopped to attend to the play.” 

“ Dick!” in a tone of surprise. ‘ What possesses you to say—to 
think such nonsense ? ” 

** No matter what possesses me, it may be an evil spirit, but it 
enables me to see pretty clearly.” 

“No, Dick, it distorts your vision,” she returned gravely and 
steadily, her resolution returning with a sense of indig- 
nation. 

* You are a coquette by nature, Marge; I suppose you cannot 
help it. Why the very way you took those flowers from the fellow 
was enough to lead a man on.” 

“But the flowers were not from him ; they were from Mary, she 
gathered them and tied them up. I was amused with the play, so 
was Captain Rennie, and we laughed together.” 

“ You know,” resumed Dick in a low tone full of feeling, “ that 
I believe every word you say, as I do scarcely any thing else, and 
I hope you are unconscious of your own maddening ways, but if 
you do not take care you will get into some other scrape besides 
making those that love you miserable.” 

“You must have lost your senses, Dick, or you would not be so 
unkind, so ungenerous, as to remind me—” her lip quivered and 
she broke off; mastering herself, she exclaimed in an unsteady 
voice, There, I will not quarrel with you; I suppose your own 
unhappiness makes you unjust, but you need not be cruel to the 
sister who is so fond of you,” she ended, with an assumption of her 
old natural tone, of which she was justly proud. 

“TI believe I am a brute,” he returned, shading his face with his 
hand, “ and I may be wrong. But if you knew allI have to fight 
against ”” he stopped. 

“You know I always feel with you and for you, but, indeed, 
you have no right to accuse me of being a frivolous coquette. 
Heaven knows I have had enough to make me steady. Still, if 
you imagine because I made one great mistake I am never to 
speak to any man, or have a little pleasant chaff, you are very 
much mistaken.” 

“Yes, you like to feel your own power; I am not so far 
wrong.” 

“TI do nothing of the kind. I have no power, and though I love 
you, you shall not tyrannize over me; you are not such a good 
example yourself! You say you are deeply attached to some one 
somewhere and yet you can flirt with Mary Rennie as if you liked 
no one better.” ° 

Liked no one better ? Why, Marge, I scarcely know what she 
is like.” 
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“ Then it was not for want of opportunities of seeing her; you 
hardly left her all Saturday afternoon. You see how we are liable 
to be misunderstood, only J did not attack you for being flighty 
and inconstant! Now I have no one to be inconstant to.” 

“But I am constant. If I were less constant I should be less 
unhappy,” said Dick, looking down at a paper knife he had taken 
up and was turning over and over. 

‘* Why are you so unkind and harsh, Dick ?” her eyes were fast 
filling ; “ you never used to misunderstand me and I want to have 
a little happiness while you are here.” 

“TI cannot make you happy, Marge; you want some one gayer 
and grander than I am.” 

* You do not deserve that I should answer such a stupid speech ; 
you know I would rather have you with me thau any one else 
except George. You ought to beg my pardon.” 

There was a short silence. Marjory bent her flushed cheeks 
and cast down the eyes, from which she kept the tears by a 
strong effort. Presently Dick rose and brought his chair over be- 
side her. ‘Ido beg your pardon,” he said softly, with a sad echo 
in his voice that touched her heart; I believe I have been out 
of my mind ; forgive me, Marge,” he took her hand and raised it 
to his lips. 

“T have told you not to do that, Dick,” she said, drawing it 
away, while she was almost frightened at the beating of her own 
heart. ‘It reminds me of Mr. Ellis.” 

“Then give me a sisterly kiss, Marge, to show you are all 
right,” and he bent his head till it was close to hers. 

“Oh! nonsense,” cried Marjory laughing pleasantly. ‘ Weare 
not babies to kiss and make up every time we quarrel; let us 
shake hands like good comrades ;” she held hers out and was sur- 
prised to find his unsteady. 

“I beg your pardon, Marge, for asking. I will never offend 
again.” 

a I am not offended, Dick, I only want you to be just and to be 
my dear true friend as you always have been hitherto.” 

“ And will be always, Marge, always,” he replied, rising to go 
and gaze from the window. 

“As to poor Captain Rennie, he and his sister are going to 
Scotland next week, and Mrs. Rennie goes with them, for the 
gentleman they expected is not coming, so I shall have no one to 
exercise my mischievous tendencies on. You must never accuse 
me of coquetry again, Dick. Come and sit down and tell me 
some more about your life in France. Why will you not 
speak to me of the one you love best? It would be a relief 
to you.” 

“TI cannot, Marge, I dare not, and I am a sorry companion to- 
night, so I will leave you.” 

“ Can I not be of any comfort to you ?” she asked tenderly. 
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“Yes, if you will promise not to trifle or get into any entangle- 
ment till—till you are quite clear of Ellis.” 

“You may trust me! I will take care.” 

“ Good-night, then ;” he waved his hand and was gone. 


(To be continued.) 








SOCIAL ECHOES. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY. 


NE of the most brilliant functions of last month was the 
private view of the pictures exhibited by the Society of 
British Artists at their well-known gallery in Suffolk Street. 
The president, Mr. Whistler, had the happy thought of holding 
his private view in the evening, and the result was a brilliant 
gathering of beauty and brains, both excellent qualities, arrayed 
in evening dress. Afternoon private views are usually rendered 
disagreeable to the “viewers” by the combination of a heated 
atmosphere and the necessity of wearing outdoor wraps. Besides, 
festivities do not properly belong to the afternoon. The evening 
is their legitimate time, as every reasonable person must acknow- 
ledge. A fine summer afternoon may be devoted to enjoyment 
properly enough, and nothing jars on our sense of the fitness of 
things. But on these raw days, the dismal hour “ ’twixt the dark 
and the daylight” (metrical exigencies will not permit me to 
invert the two nouns, as I should like to do) is not an inviting 
one to go forth on pleasure bent. Mr. Whistler is to be congra- 
tulated on an inspiration well worthy of imitation. 

Perhaps, in some future development of social amenities, our 
celebrities will consent to go about with distinctive labels hanging 
like medals from a decorative ribbon that could be made in 
keeping with their costume. It invariably happens that after 
attending one of these interesting crushes, one hears that some 
one has been present whom it would have been a delight to have 
had pointed out. “Oh! why did I not know she was there?” 
is quite a stereotyped observation on such occasions. It must be 
admitted that some celebrities are disappointments. We expect 
to see an individual with noble brow, deep and searching eyes, 
with that far-away gaze in them which we unconsciously associate 
with deep thinkers. The real “ he” proves to be a very common- 
place person indeed, with a hilly complexion, a vulgar intonation, 
and a resident smile of self-seeking servility. Happy are we if 
even his H’s are all right. There are men who have conquered 
Fate and made themselves a name in the world, but who cannot 
prevail against that terrible letter of the alphabet, so full of 
traps and pitfalls for those who have not been made aware of 
them from childhood onward through the years. There are 
persevering, patient people who, though not “to the manner 
born,” treat the lettet H with rigid inflexibility and overcome it, 
but these often show that a battle has been fought by the 
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scarcely perceptible pause they make before uttering the aspi- 
rate, like a horse just before he “ takes off ” for a fence. There is a 
too apparent effort about it, a jerky conscientiousness which puts 
the listener on the track of early shortcomings. 

But, luckily, there is a bright side to the medal. There are 
celebrities to whom, when personally known, the heart goes out 
at once. Writers of books there are who, as revealed in their 
books, fall far short of the warm responsiveness they prove in the 
glance, the smile, the cordial hand-clasp and the pleasant voice. 

There are men and women, too, who write disagreeable books 
and are themselves by no means of the same character. A good- 
natured, generous, soft-hearted woman, for ever raising to herself 
idols and finding them clay, delights in depicting human nature at 
its worst. Another woman who, to judge from her books, one 
would imagine to be vain, frivolous, heartless, and an adept in the 
most advanced walks of coquetry, is, on the contrary, a pleasant 
companion to other women, full of a quiet humour, which seldom 
peeps out in her novels, and altogether a delightful surprise to 
those who entertain the popular fancy that a writer may be 
divined through his writings. Nor is this contradictoriness 
monopolized by women. I know a man whose books can only 
be described as foul, whose estimate of human nature as shown 
in them is the lowest possible; but in conversation nothing of 
this appears. He never utters a word that could offend the most 
prudish, though in his printed pages there is hardly one wherein 
a spade is not called a spade, with a lavish mention of kindred 
utensils, introduced, as would seem, out of a very riotous love of 
naming things that seemly people are not wont to name and do 
not like to think of. Literary society shows us scores of these 
curious contrasts and teaches us that the study of human nature 
is a more complex one than it would be if confined to the individual, 
apart from the outcome of him, as seen in his books, his verses, 
his music, or his pictures. 

Do I not know a man whose verses are exquisite? His 
rhythmical words and exquisite periods are fit garment for the 
high and noble thoughts they clothe. His pathos is touching, 
his learning evident, his skill unquestionable. So far as his art 
is concerned, his position is unassailable. The man himself is 
idle, dissolute, a liar, a forger, a companion of thieves and out- 
casts. His merry moments are those in which he chuckles over 
the thought of how he has deceived and misled those who have 
endeavoured to help him out of the mire in which his own faults 
have plunged him. Into what strange vessels do genius and 
talent pour their gifts! And how wastefully does nature do 
much of her work! Or, perhaps, it would be better to call it 
apparent. waste—we see such a very little way before us, we 
finite atoms, that it is safer to qualify evary statement, and 
above all, to remember Madame de Staél’s words, which, for the 
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width and beauty of their sentiment, might have come from the 
Book of Books itself, “Tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner.” 

Apropos of this, the most pathetic moment, to my mind, in 
Mr. Groves’ play, “ As in a Looking-glass,” is that in which Lena 
Despard begs her husband to believe that she really loved him, 
and that even in her scheming she was not all base and sordid. 
Mrs. Bernard Beere’s impersonation of this part entitles her to 
take a foremost rank among the first tragédiennes as well as the 
first comédiennes of either London or Paris. She fascinates by 
her grace of movement, her clearness of enunciation and the rich 
fulness of her voice, as much as she delights by her mastery of 
each phase of a play that runs through the whole gamut of 
emotion, from the lightest touch of comedy to the very depths 
of thrilling tragedy. 

The revival of “ The Two Roses” at the Criterion carries back 
the memory of some of us to those whom we shall never see again, 
either “in front” or on the stage. Byron and poor Amy Fawsitt 
are among the missing on the latter. The reappearance of an old 
play cannot fail to bring a few ghosts with it. We look sadly 
enough upon these wraiths of what was once a tangible, visible 
presence, with the cordial clasp of a vanished hand and the 
bright beam from sympathetic eyes, and for the sake of those 
who shared the old pleasures with us so long ago, we warmly wel- 
come the old plays and laugh with what heart we may at the 
forgotten quips and cranks. 

More old friends are to be summoned up for us by Messrs. 
Hare and Kendal, at the St. James’ Theatre. Every one reads 
with regret the announcement that this is the last season of their 
management, owing to the approaching termination of the lease 
under which they hold the theatre. Under their auspices it has 
become the very home of refinement, and is one of the few 
theatres at which one can enjoy the audience as well as the play. 
One’s pleasure is too often marred by the contiguity of persons 
whose conduct and bearing are lacking in those social amenities 
which come as naturally as breathing itself to the well-bred. At 
the St. James’, under this joint management of eight years, one 
was perfectly safe. It is useless to try to solve the problem as 
to how these things are managed. Perhaps the satisfactory 
state of affairs in the stalls and dress circle was owing to the 
subtle influence of that refinement which was perceptible in every 
smallest detail on the stage. 

Those who love to laugh heartily must not. fail to see Mr. 
Edward Terry as “The Woman-Hater,” who gets engaged to 
be married to three women at once ; nor “The Arabian Nights,” 
at the Comedy; nor “ Miss Esmeralda,” at the Gaiety. 

These, with a charming “ Lady Clancarty” at the St. James’, 
in the shape of Mrs. Kendal, offer a very attractive addition to 
the list of pleasure places open to us privileged Londoners. 





